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Put Agriculture ~*, War 


7 
Why and How to Do It—Federal Guarantee. ~> 
ment Control of Distribution — Federal Regulatio. 


it were, all is changed throughout 


ig THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE, as 


the United States. 
entry 


This nation’s 


into the World War creates in- 
stantly conditions without precedent. 


The 


most stupendous bond issue ever made 


by any one government, 


aggregating 


seven billions of dollars, is only one phase 


of the vast transformation. 


It is but one 


step in the mobilizing of this nation’s 


mighty resources for the victory of right over might, for the triumph 
of democracy over autocracy, for the insurance of human liberty around 
the world. So swiftly have events sped that few persons as yet even 3 
begin to grasp their portent. 
Some of the suggestions that have been made are as 
Others are as ignorant as they would 


to agriculture. 


puerile as they are ridiculous, 


be unjust in effect! 


The majority of schemes outlined since the declaration of war 
appear to be based on the theory that the farmer must overproduce 
in order that consumers may get cheap food, and that further swollen 
profits may be extorted by all who wax fat by taking their toll out of 
Although people in other vocations are quite 
generally earning the biggest wages and unexampled profits, and there- 
fore are well able to pay liberally for necessities, their cry is for cheaper 
They give no thought as to how the farmer can produce more 
at less cost when he can’t get help at any price and when everything 


what the farm raises. 


food. 


he uses is on an upward scale of prices. 


wealth wrung from both producers and consumers, but little is said 
sinful waste of the present system of distribution. 


about the 
travesty goes so far as to 
suggest that the govern- 
ment employ the army to 
grow food in competition 
with established agricul- 
ture! 

What is needed is a 
comprehensive plan for 
efficiently dealing with 
the crisis, so that come 
what may, American ag- 
riculture shall insure this 
nation’s welfare in both 
war and peace. Instead 
of “taking it out of the 
farmer,” leaving him im- 
poverished, a method is 
needed that shall insure 
a greater nation through 
a greater agriculture. 
With suitable authority 
from congress, the prin- 
ciples below epitomized 
eould be applied by the 
federal food board, 
H. C. Hoover, chairman. 


Especially 


re) 


a 


Sufficient labor at fair wages for raising and gather- 
ing crops—Insuring the farmer reasonable pay for himself 
and 8 per cent for the capital he has invested in agricul- 
ture — The business of farming made safe and stable by 
insurance against a collapse in values— How to meet the 
emergency of the hour so as to redound to the national good 


By HERBERT MYRICK, President Orange Judd Company 


duction will require. 


is this true with respect 





Footing 


um Prices to Producers—Govern- 


S Speculators —Advances to Farmers 


Federal Guarantee of Minimum Prices to 


Producers 


1,-The prime essential is to insure a 


supply 


of food sufficient for our 


own 


people and our allies during the next 12 


months. 


2. Farmers will be 


able to do this 


only if they are guaranteed a minimum 
price high enough to justify them in pay- 


ing the wages for labor and putting in the supplies such larger pro- 


3. Otherwise farmers justly fear that the cost of production will 
be so high that, should sudden peace bring about a collapse of values, 
the result would be to well nigh bankrupt many farmers. On 
other hand, should a continuance of the war have a tendency to lift 


the 


prices up to an abnormally high level, the federal and state govern- 


laws. 
millstones. 


TODAY, not months hence. 


Middlemen are reveling in 


One 


not be allowed to go above #2. 


ments will be forced to prevent the sale of food at such unduly high 
prices, even to the extent of prosecuting farmers under old and new 
The farmer would be ground between the upper and nether 


4. Let the government meet the situation squarely in the face 


Let it say to the farmers of America: 

















A Nation Is No Stronger Than Its Food Supply 


The government of the United States hereby guarantees you 
not less than. a minimum scale of prices for your leading staple 
crops produced in 1917, say on the basis of $1.50 per bushel net 
for wheat at the farm, with the understanding that the price will 
Prices for other staples, live stock 
and dairy products to be on a corresponding basis, say $1 to $1.25 


a bushel for corn 
and 6 to 8 cents a 
quart formilk. Prices 
to be graduated for 
the different sections 


and months’ with 
reference to relative 
costs of production, 
the government to 


take at your farm or 
nearest delivery point 
all you can produce. 


Government Control of 


Distribution 


5. The federal governs 
ment to direct the assem- 
bling, grading and dis- 
tribution of all farm 
products which are to be 
marketed outside of the 
county or state of produc- 
tion. <A co-operative ar- 
rangement to be entered 
into between federal, 
state and local adminis- 
tration so as to simplify 
and economize its work. 

{To Page 2.] 
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Silo for Every Farm 

census conducted in the rural 
York shows a total of 43,629 
silos in New York. That speaks well for the 
silo and well for New York people, but it 
means but one silo on one farm out of five. 
The slogan should be ‘“‘a silo on every farm.” 
What a splendid contribution this would be 
to the Not that the 
fruit grower will change his business 
to dairying or beef raising or sheep farming; 
not that the trucker will go to live stock; 
all, in fact, but just 


A farm 
schools of New 


preparedness campaign! 


main 


no change at a silo to get 
surplus products 


This would 


better feed and to utilize 


to feed the regular farm 


stock, 


id tremendously in building up reserves for 
the strenuous days ahead. Think of the 
profit from the trucker, if sweet cornstalks 
were ensiled. Think of the profit to the fruit 
rowers if there were a small gilo from which 
to get winter feed for work stock and the 
cow kept for their regular family supply. 
There is a place for the silo on most such 
farms. We know there are approximately 
50,000 dairymen in New York. Certainly 
many dairymen do not have a silo. The silo 


not as an educational fad, nor 
a sanitary measure, nor a means of lessening 
labor, nor as yet as a more economical innova- 
tion. It is suggested as a dollars’ and cents’ 
proposition, a way to make more milk and 
cheaper milk. So long as there is but one 
silo to every five farms, farm bureau men, 
institute speakers, station workers and writ- 
ers have not done their full duty. Not one 
silo on many farms but at least one silo on 
every farm. 


is suggested, 


Bearing on the food supply of the nation 
it is gratifying to know that live stock on the 
farms is in excellent 
health and condition. 
The department of ag- 
riculture has just 
issued its April report, which shows that dur- 
ing the past year losses from disease have 
averaged less than a year ago, or than a 10- 
year average. Sheep have suffered consid- 
erable loss through disease and exposure, 
and many cattle were also lost through ex- 
posure, Evidently science and 
proper feeding are doing much to limit loss 
through swine disease. For the past year 
these losses were 4.87 per cent, substantially 
than a year. ago, and compared with 
6.78 per cent average for the last 10 years. 





Farm Stock 
in Healthy Condition 


sanitation, 


less 


Editorial Page American Agriculturis? 


In considering this whole problem it is per- 
haps not an unmixed blessing that liberal 
quantities of hay are being carried over from 
the last crop. Hay prices have been rela- 
tively low throughout the winter, but this is 
a crop which can be safely carried for some 
time without material deterioration. Prob- 
ably the surplus will all be required irre- 
spective of the size of the coming harvest. 
In laying out fields this spring, a few acres 
may be reclaimed by doing away with useless 
fences. It is surprising the 
amount of space a rail fence 
will actually take up. Why, 
an ordinary rail fence makes useless a strip 
8 to 12 feet wide, and it only takes a strip 
3600 to 4500 feet long to make an acre! Not 
long ago in a section where old farming 
methods prevailed, practically a tenth of the 
tillable land was in land given over to fences. 
Too few stop to realize this is so or to check 
up what economy in land may mean to them. 





Useless Fences 


Vith labor searce, seed high and maximum 
production the aim of every farmer, farm 
machinery will be 
needed to a greater 
extent than ever 
before. It will pay to use the best machinery. 
Makeshift and antiquated types of machinery 
are seldom worth while in the long run. Lots 
of time and money slip away in trying to 
“get by” with an old machine, instead of fac- 
ing the fact that a new, up-to-date type is 
wanted. This is economy, not extravagance. 
Few farmers will buy what is not needed. 
They know better than any salesman can 
tell them just what machinery they need 
and can use profitably during the season. 
Progressive growers no longer try to get 
along with old machinery, even if not entirely 
worn out. The best to be had is none too 
good, particularly this year, when machinery 
must piece out the marked labor shortage. 


Best Machinery Needed 








Years ago a soda fountain was almost a 
curiosity. In fact, it is said that one exhibited 
at the Philadelphia cen- 
tennial exposition in 1876 
was a real curiosity. What 
a wonderful growth this business has had. 
Not only those in the cities and towns, but 
those on the farm, at some time or other, 
have spent a good many nickels at the soda 
fountain. The American people spend mil- 
lions each year for various kinds of soda 
waters, ice cream, etc. This forms a great 
market for milk. The use of milk for the 
making of ice cream and as beverages at 
soda fountains has certainly benefited our 
farmers. 


Market for Milk 


The wood lot is coming to its own. A 
farmer with an acre or 20 acres of standing 
timber has an asset of steadily 
increasing value. The timber 
“crop” should be handled with 
as much care as the cultivated 
crop, even though in a different way. Allusion 
has been made in these columns to the aug- 
mented demand for various kinds of timber 
to work into wood pulp in paper making; 
similarly quotations showing upward trend 
in prices of merchantable lumber and timber. 
With the awful devastation of war in Europe 
the commodity demand after peace arrives is 
bound to inelude lumbexin no small degree. 
Within the recent past Dr E. E. Pratt, chief 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, has 
publicly declared that in his belief ‘“‘there will 
be in the year following the war a demand 
for a billion dollars’ worth of lumber in 
Europe.” It is not presumptuous to assume 
that certainly some parts of these require- 
ments will be sought in the United States. 


Timber Lot 
an Asset 


The 3% per cent war bonds may not seri- 
ously affect the demand for federal farm loan 
4% per cent bonds. The extent to which 
federal land banks may lend to farmers on 
long-term mortgages at 5 per cent is governed 
by the market for the land bonds. Here is 
another point at which the war strikes close 
home to the farmer. 








Put Agriculture on War Footing 
{From Page 1.] 


6. The general idea to be that, so far as 
practicable, each county shall produce the food 
required for its own consumption. Only the 
surplus from each county need be moved, and 
then only to the nearest logical domestic mar- 
ket. Any produce available for foreign mar- 
kets would move direct to the ship's side. 
Avoid all unnecessary handling and _ re- 
handling; cut out all useless charges. 

7. Prices being regulated within a reason- 
able margin, as above stated, the movement 
of produce to market likewise would be regu- 
lated automatically to meet the current needs 
of consumers at home and abroad. 

8. This plan would vastly reduce the ex- 
pense and loss incident to the present un- 
economic system of distribution. The plan is 
relatively as feasible as that of organizing 
and feeding a vast army. It is entirely prac- 
ticable, now that this government proposes 
to borrow $7,000,000,000 from its own people, 
about half of it to pay for food and other sup- 
plies this government will ship to its allies. 
In this way also will the government insure 
to both domestic and foreign consumers ample 
supplies of food at prices as low as is con- 
sistent with economic production and efficient 
distribution. 


Federal Regulation of Middlemen 


9. Government control of distribution, also 
its regulation of prices to producers, as well 
as to consumers, carries with it drastic super- 
vision over speculators and middlemen. The 
arbitrary withholding of supplies to artifi- 
cially enhance prices then will be impossible. 
The concerns and individuals now engaged 
in assembling, grading, distributing, whole- 
saling, jobbing and retailing of food products, 
will furnish the labor, brains and organiza- 
tion which, under national direction, will be 
able to conduct the entire operation with 
maximum efficiency at minimum cost. Yet 
every individual and every dollar thus em- 
ployed will be enabled to earn a fair return. 

10. Applying the above principles to the 
leading staples will largely insure similar 
methods with similar results to all the minor 
erops and other supplies in the various local 
markets. 

1l. The national government, co-operating 
with the states, shall enlist all farm folk in 
the Agricultural Home Guard, with suitable 
provision for honors and promotions. 

12. The government will discourage en- 
listment in the military of those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, who otherwise would 
be eligible for military service. Let it be 
officially as well as popularly recognized that 
service to agriculture is equally as honorable 
as service in army or navy. 

13. The government to “enlist in the civil 
military service and under military pay, men 
of military age or over of good health but 
either permanently or temporarily unfit for 
war service at the front,”’ also all boys of 14 


or over, not engaged in agricultural pursuits. . 


This help to be assigned to the farms within 
the county or state where required. The 
board, lodging, training in agriculture and 
general treatment of such help to be super- 
vised by proper authority. All such help to 
have at least military pay, with higher wages 
as their efficiency increases. Any of this help 
which is better qualified to work in other 
industries shall be steered into the same, pro- 
vided they can be spared from agriculture. 

14. The general idea is to insure that every 
male from 14 years of age upward shall be 
usefully employed in the vocation for which 
he is best qualified, with fair pay for his 
service, agriculture to have the first call on 
such labor. In other words, every boy and 
man must serve his country in some useful 
vocation, if not in army or navy. Let there 
be no drones, except the sick or incapacitated. 
This idea is capable of appl'zation to girls 
and women. Let idleness be recognized as a 
veritable crime in these war times. 

15. This plan avoids the fatal error of fed- 
eral or state governments competing with 


{To Page 6.] 
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Fruits, Potatoes and Dairying 


Veteran New York grower (A. J. Nicoll) points the way 


AM a Delaware county 
I (N Y) dairyman and not a 

commercial grower of fruit, 
yet I find that the orchard is 
one of the best things on our 
farm. Our orchard consists of 
about 35 apple trees that are 
somewhat scattered, half a 
dozen plums of different varie- 
ties, an equal number of pears 
and a few cherries. Most of 
our apple trees were on the 
farm when I purchased it 28 


years ago. Some had been 
top-grafted, and the others 
have been  top-worked since, 


using the varieties that seemed 
most desirable. A few young 
trees have been set and are 
now bearing well. In top- 
grafting the native trees, of 
which there are an abundance 
on all dairy farms in our county, I find that 
on most varieties we get fruit much sooner 
than we can from young trees, and that we 
do not have to contend with the rabbits, the 
mice and the borers as we do when young 
trees are set. We have trees that were top- 
worked with Spys and Kings about 10 years 
ago that this year produced as high as four 
barrels of fine apples that sold in the local 
market at 75 cents a bushel. 

I have had McIntosh Reds the third year 
after grafting, and the Spys and Kings will 
be in bearing much sooner than if the young 
trees are set. Our trees are all in sod or in 
the regular rotation of crops that are grown 
on the land on which they grow, and are too 
much scattered to permit of regular cultiva- 
tion. If they were in a single block I should 
surely practice cultivation and the use of a 
cover crop. I top-dress the meadow well 
when in grass and fertilize and lime the land 
when other crops are grown in the rotation; 
follow grass with corn and seed with oats, 
peas and vetch, using a grass mixture of red 
clover, alsike clover, timothy and alfalfa. 


Pruning and Spraying 


I prune during the winter or early spring, 
removing all dead wood and _ undesirable 
branches. The trees are given two applica- 
tions of spray consisting of water 100 gallons, 
lime sulphur 11 quarts, arsenate of lead five 
pounds, and tobacco extract three-fourths 
pint for the first application, and apply it as 
late as when the blossoms begin to show. 
For the second application put in half as 
much lime-sulphur and the same quantity of 
the other ingredients in 100 gallons of water. 
This spray is put on just after the blossoms 
fall. The orchard is kept and cared for with 
the object first in mind of supplying the 
home on the farm with plenty 
of good apples and then selling 


in New York agricultural life. 
work, and heads one of the institute circuits. 





New York Home and Its Owner 
Mr Nicoll is not only a prominent dairyman, but a leading figure 


have brought about the high prices. The 
1917 acreage will likely be short on account 
of the high price of seed. Even if the crop 
should be generally good farmers have reason 
to expect good prices. 


Requisites for Potatoes 


If you have good potato soil, good seed 
and can take good care of a few acres of 
potatoes this would seem to be a good year 
to grow the crop. The soil should be either 
maturally or artificially drained and well 
supplied with organic matter. A good clover 
sod that has been top-dressed the previous 
year with stable manure, and from which 
the second growth of clover has not been 
removed, supplies the organic matter and 
also furnishes the nitrogen to grow the crop. 

Begin tillage as early as possible in the 
spring, and continue at frequent intervals up 
to the time of planting. If the land is plowed 
in the spring the plow should be closely fol- 
lowed by the harrow. On my own farm I 
like to use the roller very soon after the plow 
and then harrow at once. By this method we 
save the moisture, kill the weeds and pul- 
verize the soil. Too often the plowed potato 
field is left without being harrowed until after 
the oats are sown and much moisture is lost 
by evaporation that will be much needed by 
the crop later in the season. 

The next important factor for a _ potato 
crop is a good supply of organic matter in 
the soil. The best source of organic matter 
for potatoes is a good clover or alfalfa sod. 
When growing a crop of medium clover and 
harvesting it for hay we leave about half of 
each plant below where it is cut off, for soil 
improvement. If in addition to the roots 
and stubble left we can turn under the sec- 
ond crop growing on the field we will have 


He is popular in farmers’ institute 


a good supply of the best form 
of organic matter to grow po- 
tatoes. If the clover crop has 
been top-dressed the fall or 
winter before with stable ma- 
nure it will still further add to 
the chances of success. This 
should give us all of the ni- 
trogen we need, as the clover 
or alfalfa, if properly inocu- 
lated, will gather nitrogen from 
the air and store it in the soil. 

After the potato field that is 
well supplied with a good qual- 
ity of organic matter has been 
thoroughly tilled the next ques- 
tion is the fertilizer and the 
seed. With plenty of nitrogen 
supplied by the clover, and pot- 
ash at its present price out of 
consideration, it is at once evi- 
dent that all that is required 
is some phosphorus. This is most profitably 
supplied by the acid phosphate, which can be 
bought at from $16 to $18 a ton in carlots, 
or in smaller quantities through the granges 
at about the same price. It will pay well 
to apply at least 400 pounds an acre, dis- 
tributed through the soil in the row, or if 
much larger quantities are used sown broad- 
cast and worked into the soil. The variety 
of seed to be grown must answer the follow- 
ing requirements: It must produce a good 
crop, produce potatoes of good quality and 
marketable requirements, and be able to re- 
sist disease. If farmers would try to find out 
the variety of potatoes best adapted to their 
conditions and would endeavor as far as pos- 
sible to grow the same varieties in a town or 
a county, the crop would sell better and bring 
more money. 

Where this can be done, and the potatoes 
are free from disease, there is always a good 
chance of selling in localities where all seed 
is purchased at considerably better than the 
market price. The seed should be selected 
from the hill before the crop is dug by saving 
only hills that have been able to resist disease 
and that yield the desired number of pota- 
toes of the required size and type. A special 
seed plot can be planted with properly 
selected seed for the coming year if desired, 
and if this plot is kept free from disease it 
will furnish seed that will be likely to in- 
crease the yield. By the use of the ‘four hill 
tuber unit’? method the seed can be still 
further improved. Strictly speaking, the po- 
tato is not the seed. 

Before planting, the potatoes should be 
treated by soaking in a solution of four 
ounces corrosive sublimate dissolved in 30 
gallons water. Dissolve the corrosive subli- 
mate (a deadly poison) in warm water in a 
wooden or earthen dish and 
mix with the water. Soak the 





the surplus on the local market. 
We expect to get our first ap- 
ples to use in the home about 
August 1, from the Red Astra- 
chan and Early Harvest. Mc- 
Intosh Red comes in for the 
late fall and early winter, and 
then King, Spy, Greening and 
Spitzenburg. 


Surplus Is Marketed 


When there is no market for 
the early apples I find them of 
considerable value to feed to 
farm animals. There is very 
little trouble to sell good fruit 
in the local market for a price 
that will make the small or- 








seed 11% hours only and use 
the solution three times, or if 
the crates are set in the solu- 
tion it will: treat 10 or 12 
bushels. 

Care should be used in stor- 
ing seed so as not to let the 
sprouts _ start. A very con- 
venient way to treat seed pota- 
toes is to put aplank on two low 
benches, set two barrelsthat will 
not leak on the plank and fill 
with the potatoes. Fill one of 
the barrels with the solution 
and let it stand 1% _ hours. 
It can then be drawn off from 
the bottom of the barrel and 
the solution put in the other 
barrel, when the first barrel 








chard profitable on the dairy 
farm. 

The short potato crop, the 
foreign demand for food, and 
the impossibility of imports 





machine in operation last summer. 
days, and no neglect is pardonable. 


Making Potato Crop Certain by Spraying 


Here is a view of Mr Nicoll’s potato field, showing the spray 
Potatoes are gold nuggets these 





can be tipped off on the ground 

and again filled with the un- 

treated seed. This treatment 
{To Page 10.] 





The farmer’s old _retiable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle 


Fleming’s Actinoform 
Sold for $2 a bottle under a positive guarantee 
vce 18%—your money ref dvu le, 
Write for a free copy of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
A book of 192 pages and 67 illustrations. 


Fleming’s Chemical Hornstop 
A smal! quantity applied whencalvesare young, 
will prevent growth of horne—no need to de- 
horn later. A 50 cent tube—sent postpaid—is 
enough for 2% calves 


=] 


FLEM BROS., Chemists 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Dl. 
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Coney Island Jockey Club Stak ° Ti Stak 
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ways been successful 
tendons. Joha I. Smith, Trainer, Gravesend, L. L 
Git any wonder that SAVE-THE-HORSE is sold with signed 
Contract- to cure SPAVIN, Ri 
n and ALL “Boulder, Knee, An 
ases? lo matter what you've tned : _ 
Send for FREE 3é-page BOOK, it is =n oi 
Gaees artee in ~~ TS of 58 forms of lameness, 
mple Contract- le ete 
BOOK -- ALL FREE,’ Writs to-day? eevee and 
TROY CHEMICAL CO.,42 Commerce Ave.,Binghamton.N.Y 
x Drugyists everywhero sell Save-The-Horse with - 
CONTRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid, 












Buy — 
this year 


This is our year of 
flow prices— 









lower than 
ever before in 
our 44 years 
of carriage 
building. Our 
book tells how and 
why we co it. it'e y 


our chance, , good Jone 
materiale are ap and prices pty yt ano 4 year. 
Write for Big Buggy Bargain Book 
It puta the b orty 
as’ day. "You know ELMMARY Peeeise and Lorseaesthe 
name has stood for quality for 44 years. 
75 Buggy Styles -50 Harness Styles 


We sell direct, save you money and civ: a 60 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL. ‘The Big Book is free. © Write for it today. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
700 Beardsley Ave. Elkhart, Indiana 
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NEGLECT 
Will Ruln SSeS (it 
Your Horse $3 Package 
guaranteed to give 
Sold on satistaction or 
Its Merits 
@ENO TODAY for ordibary cases, 
AGENTS Postpald on receipt of price 
WANTEDE_A Write for descriptive booklet C5 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CU., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 














Let us send you 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book—Free 


merton « oo author?* ” 
dogs and how to t u 
i inator of the world-famous 


Sergeant's Dog Remedies. 


Potk Miller Drag Co., Inc, 
Oopt. 104 Richmond, Va. 











I will condition a Horse 
or Cow in twelve days 


on ite bones. Give it 


Put flesh 
add 50% to looks and value 
or no pay 

Bend postal for free offer 


P. A. FAUST, 


life and vigor. Can 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


BRYN MAWR, PA 








. 
Agriculture and Preparedness 
Herbert Myrick 

A statement in definite terms of the relation of 
@ redirected agriculture to national life, its safety, 
Strength and development. The author points out 
the agencies now at work in remaking the systems 
of food production into a science and business 
both efficient and all-scrving for all needs and 
all the people. and concludes that armies and 
navies are important, but, before both, must be s 


highly trained buman force to meet all require- 
ments of agricultural, mechanical and spiritual 
endurance. Handsomely priated. Bound in cloth 
and gold. Net 50 centa 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. ¥. 
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Looking Things Over 


To be frank about the matter 

I have a silent apology each week to 
offer when an effort is made to write 
he weekly letter. Nearly every event 
has a new rela- 


tionship and 
chain of circum. 
stances behind 
it. What appar- 
ently was sound 
economy and 
method yester- 


day is ill-fitting 
and unworkable 
today. If one 
gives advice 
it necessarily 
must be based 
upon past expe- 
rience and there 
cooK is no certainty 

that it will fit 
when tried on. My judgment seems 
all awry, and good sense would seem 
to say, quit for a time and see what 
happens, which prompts me to say 
that I will quit if others will do the 
same, 

The world is worrying over its food 
supply and looking to America as 
never before to help out and, yet, 
what are we to do for labor? We are 
constantly pleading for a better edu- 
cated farm youth and now we are 
sure to ask them to work more in- 
stead of less. Will they come out from 
the cities? 





Doubtful, unless forced out by cold 
and hunger. Public works are suffer- 
ing for workers, and the farmers 


scouring the country for help. Where 
can our efliciency be speeded up? A 


few weeks ago I advised the selling of 
skim milk in New York city asa 
sound business proposition for both 


producer and consumer. 

Some words were said to me after 
its publication that were not altogeth- 
er gratifying. Now I am going to say 
something worse. Why not introduce 
Chinese labor, yes, and Japanese, too? 
We haven't altogether played fair 
with the Japs, and some day we shall 
have to settle. They are human and 
are developing a great nation Let us 
make no mistake and put our head in 
the sand. China has millions of good 
workers, good farmers, too. They put 
us to shame in extensive crop culture. 
King, in Farmers of Forty Centuries, 
relates of one community of 8700 
people who live on one square mile of 


land and produce thereon their food 
supplies. Pretty good farming if meas- 
ured by American standards. If we 
let in a few of these workers, would 


someone tell me in what manner they 
would harm us? 


Surplus of Certified Milk 


unusual situation has 
the certified milk mar- 
The production of this grade of 
grew out of a demand for some- 
for children and invalids. 
years ago the average mar- 
ket milk was bad and to produce a 
milk that was pure and would be ac- 

pted as such, extremes of labor de- 
mand were made mandatory. Of 
‘ourse this made the cost high and the 
elling price high, which prevented 

ree sales. Certified was a delicate 
special products sold only on physi- 
ians’ prescriptions. Later when pas- 

urization was madea New York 

le, and a dislike of this milk devel- 
yped, there came a sudden increase in 

» demand for certified About this 
ime one company began to develop a 

rtified trade, and the business grew 
juite rapidly. No doubt consumers are 
idjusting themselves to the pasteur- 
ized product, which coupled with the 
high cost, has checked the consump- 
tion of certified and a surplus has ex- 
isted during the winter. 

furthermore, certified 


Rather an 
leveloped in 
ket 
milk 
thing 

Twenty 


safe 


represents 


such a small percentage of the total 
consumption, namely one-sixtieth, that 
dealers do not find it profitable to push 
the sales, 


The result is that dealers 
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are now indifferent and do not particu- 
larly care what becomes of it. The 
producers who have large investments 
are concerned, and at a meeting of 
the New York group of certified milk 
producers held in Albany recently, a 
committee was appointed to organize 
the producers into a workable. associa- 
tion and begin a campaign of adver- 
tising their milk and placing the pro- 
duction upon a standardized business 
basis. So far the rules have been 
made by the milk commissions and 
they have not considered the business 
end, which the producers now propose 
to do. 

Those who are familiar with the 
manufacture of certified know how 
carefully every detail is guarded from 
the feed to the railroad station, and, 
furthermore, they believe that certi- 
fied needs advertising to acquaint the 
general public with its value and 
purity. 

To have a surplus when food values 
are high and milk is scarce certainly 
shows that something very essential has 
been left out. As one surveys the field 
carefully he discovers that the only 
advertising that certified gets is from 
the physicians. No wonder that trade 
has fallen off when the producers 
have done nothing to systematically 
bring this purest of all food products 
to the attention of the consumers.— 
[H. E. Cook. 


Ways of Thinning Paint 

Will you please give me a recipe for 
thinning roof paint and roof cement? 
I think it is the kind that contains 
asphaltum—[H. H. H., Pennsylvania. 

The Barrett company of New York 
writes that it is impossible to give this 
information unless the base of the 
paint or cement is known. If it is a 
petroleum product, a petroleum naph- 
tha would answer‘for thinning the 
roof paint or roof cement. If it is a 
tar product, a coal tar naphtha should 


be used. 








Arrangement of Feed Room 

Kindly suggest a convenient arrange- 
ment of feed room to be used in connec- 
tion with the silo.—[{H. L. B., New York. 

A good arrangement of a feed room 
in connection with the silo, is to place 
the silo about 6 feet from the barn. 
Build a small shed between the silo 
and the barn, connecting the two, 
using a shed roof, sloping from the 
barn wall to the outside would be the 
most suitable. The interior of this 
shed is arranged with feed bins at 
both ends and a passage way about 
4 feet wide is left between the silo 
doors and the entrance to the barn. 

This makes an economical arrange- 
ment. A square foot of floor space 
inside the barn would cost you con- 
siderably more than a square foot of 
floor space in a cheap shed of this 
kind. It is not necessary to construct 
this shed as warmly as the barn is 
constructed. You can arrange the 
inside of this shed in any manner to 
sui‘ your own feeding rations. Ordi- 
n _rily two bins are all that are neces- 
sary, leaving a small open space to 
store sacked feed. 





Nest for Sow—Here is an arrange- 
ment of pig fender which E. P. Pape- 
joy of Butler county, Ia, has found to 
work better than the average pig fend- 
er fastened to the wall. It consisas 
of a wooden frame about 4 _ inches 
high and about 4 feet wide and 5 or 6 
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feet long. This is filled with straw for 
the sow’s bed. It should be placed 
either in the middle of the pen, away 
from the wall, or if placed near the 
wall, should be kept 7 or 8 inches 
away. Thus, when the sow goes into 
her nest, she cannot lie close enough 
to the wall to trap the little pigs. If 
they happen to be between her and 
the frame, they will be able to scramble 
out over it in time to save themselves, 
One feature in the use of this arrange- 
ment that requires attention is to have 
the straw kept within the frame, so 
that the sow will not nest outside of it. 


Care of Horses’ Feet—The nature of 
the work that the horse is doing de- 
termines whether or not he should be 
shod. Horses working on hard roads 
require shoes, while with but few ex- 
ceptions those working in the field do 
hot need to be shod. In case the feet 
become dry and hard and begin to 
crack, attention should be given them. 
Most of the poor feet are due to im- 
proper care. A horse’s feet should be 
trimmed at least every six or eight 
weeks. In trimming most of the work 
should be done with a rasp. If the 
nippers are used, too much of the 
hoof is generally cut away while if the 
rasp is used only a small amount is 
cut away at a time and the foot can 
be kept level.— [Dr C. W. McCampbell, 


s Cigar Leaf Tobacco 


2 
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Looking Toward Acreage 


Tobacco manufacturers throughout 
the country generally are getting 
ready to adjust themselves to the in- 
evitable increased taxation which will 
come as a part of the war burden. 
The disposition is to co-operate loy- 
ally with the government in arrang- 
ing schedules. 

Growers are considering the effect 
of the labor situation, the supply of 
which is now already very short, as 
to probable effects upon handling the 
1917 crop. Where labor conditions 
are very confused there is some tend- 
ency toward restriction of acreage. 
The chief effect of the war situation 
upon the tobacco industry is the 
impetus to arrange the tobacco busi- 
ness on the basis of higher retail 
costs to the consumer. Nickel and 
six-for-a-quarter cigars may soon be 
a thing of the past, also cut-priced 
cigarets. Consumers are already ac- 
customed to pay higher prices for 
practically every item in the house- 
hold budget, and will pay higher 
prices for their tobacco. The situa- 
tion in general is considered very 
sound, as experience shows that in 
war times consumption of tobacco is 
likely to be greater than in ordinary 
peace times. 

Tobacco growers in Lancaster 
county, Pa, got an early start with 
their seed beds; some begun under 
glass around April 1, others started 
under muslin the last few days. Ster- 
ilization of the seed beds has been 
practiced generally, as growers 
realize it destroys insect life in the 
soil and protects seeds first and later 
the tender plants. Barnyard manure 
has been used liberally as a fertilizer, 
together with high-grade commercial 
fertilizers. According to very careful 
estimates it is believed the tobacco 
acreage will be larger, increased not 
only in Lancaster county, but also 
in York county. 





Increasing Production Costs | 


Increased cost of producing tobac< 
co under existing conditions include 
primarily the added outlay for labor 
and fertilizers, and in the opinion of 
many old-time growers, threatens to 
absorb all the _ profits. In a 
recent letter from H. S. Frye, long a 
prominent grower in the Connecticut 
«alley, he emphasizes the risks to be 
undertaken in the crop just ahead. 
Assuming for the moment am average 
vield of 1500 lbs p acre, Mr Frye 
sums it up about this way: To grow 
and harvest, 20c p Ib ($300 p acre); 
if primed, add 7c, total 27c. A farm- 
er contracts his tobacco at 32c, sub- 
tract 27c, leaves 5c profit or $75 p 
acre, these figures based on ante-war 
costs and yields. Today the increased 
costs may result in an eventual deficit. 

If the dealer-contractor should pay, 
for example, 32c, plus 20c for sort- 
ing, sweating, bulking, etc, his total 


cost p Ib is 52c. If he sells at $1 
(primed Havana now somewhere 
around $1.25) his profit is thus 48c 


or $720 from this acre of tobacco 
against the farmer’s $75. Mr Frye be- 
lieves farmers should sign no cOn- 
tracts for prime Havana at less 
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Feed Cotton 
Seed Meal 


~ No Feed supplies protein at 
such lowcost. No feed gives such rich manure. 


Manure Worth $38 Per Ton 


The value of manure from animals fed cotton 
seed meal almost pays for the feed. For cot- 
ton seed meal is not only a rich feed, but one 
ef our richest plant foods. At present prices 
it is worth, as a fertilizer, $48. Feed it and 
£0% of its plant food is retained in the man- 
ure. Thus, the manure is worth $38 per ton. 
At average fertilizer prices, the manure is 
worth $25 per ton. The manure from corn is 
worth $6 and the manure from oats but $7, 


6c Per Lb. for Protein—or 24c 


In no way can you get protein so cheap. In Indiana it was 
found that ‘‘a ton of cotton seed meal saved $55.40 worth of 
fom and clover hay."’ At present prices for corn, each ton 
eaves $88. The figures below show just the number of pounds 
of protein to a ton in different feeds, and the cost of protein 
tn each at present prices. Our valuable book on feeding cotton 
seed meal sent free. Address nearest office. (24) 


PUBLICITY BUREAU Division G 
Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Ase’n 





Dallas, Texas Columbia, S. C. 
Atlanta, Georgia Memphis, Tenn. 
6c ib. | ie ib, | iscib, | 4c Ie 











Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 

100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 


pere or use. 
How to Raise Calves 


Write for for Pamphlet -How to and Success- 


fully with ith Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76 Waukegan, lil, 

















One Half of Your Fuel 


This Kerosene Engine uses the same amount of 
kerosene as other engines require of gasoline. 
Most kerosene engines use double. This 


Jacobson Kerosene Engine 


ts assturdy as an old oak. Starts without trouble. 

uses no smoke. Runs as smoothly as a steam 

. Can be made to operate with gasoline. 

on a money-back guarantee. We also make 

the famous Jacobson Gas and Gasoline Engine, 

2356 H. P. to 16 H. P., portable and stationary, Our 

gasoline 1 Tobe bear the Fire Underwriters’ 

Ask about the Junior Sturdy 

Fe P.—a low-price, high-grade engine 
that + rane its class. Send for catalogs. 

JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO., Dept. L, Warren, Pa, 
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All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 
per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 
bi - Cleveland, 








School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
Jest the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
echools. The author is one of our leading agriculture eda 
caters and bas been a foremost worker in introducing agri- 
culture in the common schools. This volume is indispen- 
sable to every teacher of agriculture and al! others whc take 
em interest in agricultaral work. Profusely illustrated. 
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meal and 200 pounds cottonseed meal. 


Feed each cow one pound of grain for 
each three to 3% pounds of milk pro- 
duced. If you have oats to spare, in- 
stead of grinding 500 pounds of 
corn alone, take 3U0 pounds of 
corn and 200 of oats and mix this 
ground feed with 150 pounds cotton- 
seed meal. This would make more 
variety, which is needed with some 
cows before they will do their best 
work, especially where no succulent 


feed like silage is fed. With silage a 
less variety of feeds can be used. Corn 
and cottonseed meal make good 
grain mixture with plenty of succu- 
lence, 

If you have no silo 
soon as you can, for it 
storehouse on the farm. Silage, legume 
hay, corn and cottonseed meal make 
a very good combination of feeds for 
any dairy farm. 


build one as 
is the cheapest 





Gluten in Daisy Ration 











I have some grade Holsteins which I 
am feeding : xt consisting 
of 500 pounds 500 pounds 
dried brewers’ 2s, 106 pounds 
gluten and 10 pounds linseed 
meal. f I cannot get the linseed meal, 
may I put 150 pounds gluten in the 
mixture? I have good silage and clover 
hay. I feed the grain ‘one pound to 
three pounds of milk yielded. I have 
four cows that give 58 pounds of milk 
a day. Could I raise on their grain, and 
if I did so, would it be necessary to 
milk three times a day? If I 1 ilked but 
twice a day will r udders be in- 
jured? They are ext: large cows, Is 
gluten a feed that would cause injury? 
1 am told that it is ad How much 
protein in oats?—[C. B., New York. 

You have no reason to fear injury 
from using gluten used with judg- 
ment and care Gluten is corn or 2a 
part of corn and you know corn 
doesn’t hurt any anim properly 
fed. One can abuse the use of any 
feed. Certainly 100 pounds or 150 
pounds gluten in a mixture cénsisting 
of so large a quantity of oats and 
dried brewers’ grains cannot possibly 
do any harm. If the linseed meal is 
not available and y« want to in- 
crease the gluten, you can do so. 

The fact is, when the mixture con- 
tains so many oats, there will be no 
objection to increasing the gluten to 


200 pounds, even though you continue 


to use 100 pounds of linseed meal. In 
case linseed meal is not available and 
you still want to sustain the wide va- 
riety, then possibly distillers’ dried 
grains could be secured. Use 100 
pounds of these to the mixture in case 
you use 200 pounds of gluten, and if 
you continue the gluten,at the present 
quantity, there would be objection to 
adding’ 100 or 200 pounds of the dis- 
tillers’ dried grains to the mixture. 
With silage and clover hay, such a 


mixture should give very good results. 


It would not be advisable to in- 
crease the amount of grain fed. You 


are now feeding a pound of grain to 
each three pounds of milk yielded or 
néarly 20 pounds a day to these heavy 
producers. Under farm conditions, 
grade Holsteins are seidom given more 


than a pound of grain to every 312 or 
four pounds of milk yielded. You are 
therefore feeding liberally of grain 


and should be getting about all these 
cows are capable of yielding at the 
most profitable cost. 

Of course you could increase the 
grain and likely increase also the 
yield of milk, but the extra cost for 
the extra grain would possibly over- 
balance the larger yield. Under farm 
practice, except in cases of emer- 
gency, it would not be unprofitable to 
milk more often than twice a day. 





S340 pages, 5 x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents. 


Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





Were you to figure in the extra labor 
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Dairy and Creamery 


US WH HOPELUDISLLADDET DE TATAAA 
Making a Cow Ration 

What would you recommend help 
out such feed as I have here, corn, soy 
beans in the straw, early cut clover and 
timothy hay? I mak« ream to sell.— 
(EB. C. E. 

I would suggest that the cows be 
given all the soy bean and lover 
hay that they will clean up nicely each 
day. In addition feed a grain mixture 
composed of 500 pounds corn and cob 


1g 
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entailed, any additional yield would 
be absorbed very quickly by higher 
labor costs. Under certain conditions 
of record-making and testing, three 
milkings are desirable, and tha extra 
cost is compensated in other direc- 
tions. But where testing for yields is 
not a factor, then the best practice 
would be to follow the line of greatest 
profit, which would be in moderate 
allotments of grain and no excessive 
labor costs entailed. 

Oats contain on an average of 8.8% 
of digestible crude protein or 17 6 
pounds of digestible crude protein to 
aton. It is a question worthy of con- 
sideration, whether it is not advisable 
to sell the oats, providing they are of 
good commercial grade at present 
prices, using the money thus obtained 
for the purchase of some other con- 
centrated feeding stuff richer in pro- 
tein and feeding less proportionatly 
to each cow. This problem is one 
that each farmer will need to work 
out for himself. 





Prominent League Members 


On an ideal dairy farm which has 
been in the family for nearly 100 
years in Chenango county, N Y, is 
Herbert J. Kershaw, active leader in 
the community and executive mem- 
ber of the dairymen’s league. About 
20 years ago the farm came under 
the direct control of Mr Kershaw, 
and since that time he has devoted all 
his energy to dairying and to keep- 
ing the best stock which he could af- 


ford. It has been his purpose to 
produce all the corn silage and vari- 
ous crops upon the farm needed for 
the cattle. He has raised the produc- 
tion on his farm more than double 
what it was 20 years ago, and has in 
that time doubled the number of 
cattle. 


As years went by, he found that his 
milk checks covered little more than 
the bill, and had it not been for the 
selling of surplus animals and tim- 
othy hay, which might be called cash 
crops, he could hardly have made a 
go of it. Realizing thus the keen 
necessity of better prices and better 


conditions in the milk business, Mr 
Kershaw has admirably fought in the 
interests of the dairymen’s league. He 

















Herbert J. Kershaw 
firmly believes that the future of the 


dairy industry in the east depends 
upon the farmer having something to 
say in regard to the price of milk. 





Buttercup breeders recently honored 
Waldron Harrington »- the newly 
elected president of the American 
Buttercup club. Mr Harrington is an 
enthusiastic poultryman. He has been 
a Dairymen's league officer in Che- 
mango county, N Y, and an active 
member and leader in the local farm 
bureau movement. As an example of 
the merit in the fowls which Mr Har- 
rington raised, it is interesting to 
know that he won first prize on a pen 
of Sicilian Buttercups at the Greater 
Chicago poultry show in a class hav- 
ing 108 entries. 
























Mi Blacklegoids 


NO DOSE TO MEASURE, 
NO LIQUID TO SPILL, 
NO STRING TO ROT, 


BLACKLEGOIDS are small pills. Each 
pill is an accurate dose of blackleg vaccine. 


BLACKLEGOIDS are easily adminis- 


tered—simply inject them under the skin 
with a vaccine injector, 


TAKE NO CHANCES. 


Don’t wait until your calves become in- 
fected. This means certain loss—there is 
no cure for blackleg. Vaccinate now— 
before the deadly disease shows itself. 


THE COST IS SMALL. 


BLACKLEGOIDS are economical. The 
expense is trifling compared with the loss 
you are liable to sustain if you do not use 
them. 

ORDER THROUGH YOUR VETERINARIAN 
OR DRUGGIST. 


Write for free booklets on Blackleg, 
with full information about Bluck!egoids. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 















Skidd’s “Chilly King” 
Cooler cools milk and 
cream quickly and thore 
oughly, without tending 
and without ice, and pro- 
vides perfect aeration. 


Chilly King 
Cooler and pe aro 


Most efficient cooler made — 
most sanitary — longest wear- 
ing. Prevents souring, im- 
proves flavor, insures low 
bacteria count. Easy work 
—no bending down or 
reaching up. Few parte 
—easily cleaned. 


erin ing ous nl catelog ae. 


Chas. Skidd Mfg.Co., 


(NotInc.) 560 Bronson St. 
Kenosha, Wis. 














We Pay 


Highest Prices 
for Calves’ Stomachs 


Opportunity for Active Agents in 
every county, to collect and ship 
Rennets to us. We pay We ue 
charges and highest prices. We b 

allyoucanship. Start t send 
postal now for full particulars: 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 





Box 5, Little Falls, N. Y. 


























SELF- OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOT 
d RAIN ~ Reaping In Olb 












OIL SUPPLY 

REPLENISHED 
@NLY ONCE A YEAR 
DOUBLE — , - A. ae Half the Losd 
Every feature ine sata in the 
AUTO- OILED LED" Abi OTOR 


Weter Supply de ~ Steet | Frome Sews 
Wart AERMOTOR CO. 2500 2m Sr. Curcagh 
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Put Agriculture on War Footing 


[From Page 2.] 


established farmers, by employing the 
federal soldiery at low wages on pub- 
lic land to raise stuff in competition 
with taxpaying farmers. Such com- 


petition would do more to dishearten 
farmers and to demoralize agriculture 
than even depressed prices. 

are more or less tolerant 


16. Farmers 
toward the city craze for town lot 
gardens, realizing that such gardens 
will at the most be so relatively few 
and so poorly conducted as to produce 
but a “drop in the bucket.” But 
farmers who have to pay taxes and 
farm it for a living, fear more than 


anything else the dangers to them of 
competition in agriculture of state or 
federal governments. Suppose Uncle 
Sam should say to railroad employees, 


who now are enjoying such high 
wages: “We are going to fill your 
places with soldiers at $16 a month. 
You hustle for a job elsewhere.” That 


would be analogous to subjecting the 
farmer to federal competition in agri- 
culture. The one should be prevented 
quite as much as the other. 

A Square Deal for the Farmer 

17. The price scale for staple crops 


should be upon a basis that shall in- 
sure the employing farmer decent 
compensation for his own labor, 
thought and directing ability, say $3 
to $5 a day, besides enabling him to 
pay a fair wage for all the help he ac- 

tally requires, including the mem- 
bers of his own family. 

18. After yielding such return, the 
price scale should be such as to net the 
farmer 8% interest on every dollar he 
has invested in his business, over and 


all current farm expenses, pro- 
depreciationand reserves, 
conditions, where 


above 
duc ° 
Under the foregoing 
the season is favorable and the farmer 
more than usual ability, he 
to make profits in excess 


costs, 


possesses 


would be able 


of 8%. Uponall such excess profits, the 
farmer will cheerfully pay the same 
rate of internal revenue or war tax 
that congress imposes upon the excess 
profits of manufacturers. 

19. In other words, put agriculture 
on «at least @ parity with manufac- 
turing. Provide the farmer with ample 
help, even if he has to train it. Guar- 
antee him such, return as to induce 
him to make some excess profits if he 
can, with the understanding that he 
hall share such excess profits with 
the government upon the same basis 
s is applied to manufacturers and 
other business men, 

Advances to Farmers 
20. The government proposes to 


spend nearly half of its $7,000,000,000 
of bonds, for agricultural products for 
and for its al- 


its own army and navy 

lies. The public will furnish the 
money, if the subscriptions are pay- 
able by installments over a year. As 
these subscriptions are paid, deposit 
the cash in the banks where the sub- 
scribers live. Require the banks to 
loan part of it at 4% or 5% for six to 
nine months to farmers and manufac- 
turers, provided they will use it to 


supplies needed 
Then when 


employ the help and 
for increased production. 


the crops or goods are sold the bor- 
rowers will pay their debts, the money 
will all have been kept at home, finan- 
cial stress will be avoided Assurance 
of ich a policy will cause the vast 
bond sue to be overscribed. 
A Practical Proposition 

21. Some such comprehensive plan 
put into effect forthwith, will meet 
the situation. It is a feasible, practical 
economic plan. Great Britain has been 
forced to do much more than this, her 
guarantee of prices for domestic pro 1 
uce running over a period of fis 
years To some extent this principle 
is being applied throughout Europ 

°°? The great emergency into whicl 
the 1 d States has plunged so sud 
denly calls for heroic measures \l- 
ready the country is in one sense un- 
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der martial law. Omly by equally 
efficient national organization of agri- 
culture can the situation be met ade- 


quately. 

23. This plan can be worked out so as 
not only to meet any and all war con- 
ditions, but also, what is equally and 
perhaps even more important, enable 
agriculture safely to withstand what 
otherwise would be the collapse in val- 


ues resulting from sudden peace. The 
mere rumor of peace one day last 
week caused wheat to drop 8 to 12 
cents a bushel within two days. 

24. The national food board already 
has been planned by the national 
council of defense. Herbert C. Hoover 


is chairman of this board. He is the 
man who conducted the Belgian relief 
work with such amazing success. If 
the board needs more authority than 
is conferred upon it by the plenary 
statute governing the council of de- 
fense, congress will grant it. If the 
agricultural interests predominate on 
the national food board, it can co- 
operate promptly with all other fed- 
eral, state and local bodies and au- 
thorities in efficiently applying the 
foregoing policy. 

>. The present unprecedented crisis 
calls for equally unprecedented meth- 
ods for meeting it. To say that the 
plan outlined is socialistic, or bureau- 
cratic, or militaristic, is to beg the 
question. Something drastic must be 
done or the country may wake up to 
face that greatest of all national and 
economic tragedies—a demoralized 
agriculture, 


2. Let us heed the grave lessons 
England affords, At all hazards, main- 
tain American agriculture upon a 
safe, sound, permanently profitable 
basis. This is the highest patriotism. 


It is the supreme duty of the hour. 
President Wilson’s appeal, issued 





since the foregoing was written, adds 
profound emphasis, 
Shot and Shell 
The national defense council at 


Washington proposes a federal food 
board. Its chairman is Herbert C. 
Hoover, who for a long time has done 
such marvelous work at the head of 
the Belgian relief commission. What 
authority overproduction and distri- 
bution of food will be granted this 
commission by congress? 
Representative farmers, agricultural 
economists and farm editors were in 
conference at St Louis most of last 
week with Sec Houston of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, trying to thresh 
out details of a feasible plan for mob- 


iling agriculture. The great prob- 
tem was attacked from all angles. 
There was general agreement upon 


certain of the principles laid down in 
the opening article of this paper. 

A few wealthy gentlemen started 
what they called the “national agri- 
cultural society."’ It also met last week 
and favored certain of the plans this 
journal advocates for putting agricul- 
ture on a war basis. 

President Wilson has issued this let. 


ter: “At the present moment it is our 
plain duty to take adequate steps that 
not only our own people be fed, but 
that we may if possible answer the 
call for food of other nations now at 
war. In this greatest of human needs 
I feel that the American farmer will 
do his part to the uttermost. By plant- 
ing and increasing his production in 
every way possible, every farmer will 
perform a labor of patriotism for 
which he will be recognized as a sol- 
dier of the commissary, adding his 
hare to the food supply of the 
people.” 

Five practical experts have been 
named to direct railroad operations 
during the war. 

Home guards, also garden clubs, are 
being formed:-in almost every city. 

Contracts for 1000 wooden ships of 
XM) tons each are being let by the 
federal shipping board. It has $50,000,- 
000 for the job. “The president asks 
Goethals to rush the work, so as to 
insure ample bottoms for transport- 
ing American crops to our Allies, in 
spite of German submarines 

Both the Chicago and New York 
butter and egg exchanges decided to 
discontinue trading in “futures” with 


specula- 
Hence- 
bought 
filling 


a view of eliminating entirely 
tion in these food products. 
forth eggs and butter will be 
and sold, dealers henceforth 
their needs from day to day. 
Mayors of Indiana cities met at 
dianapolis to discuss plans in using 


In- 
all 


idie iand in crop production adjacent 
to the centers of population. Similar 
movement is noted at New Orleans 
relativ to cut-over timber lands in 
the south. 

The country i it war. Whether 
they favored or opposed the war be- 
fore it was declared, one and all are 
now equally patriotic in supporting 
their country in any reasonable co- 
operation. Now that the die is cast, 
it is too late to protest. The farmer’s 
job now is to help steer affairs so 
that he will have an equal showing 
with the capital and labor in any or 
all other industries throughout the 
war period. 

I most heartily approve of the 
movement for an Agricultural Guard 


as outlined in American Agriculturist. 
From what I have learned during the 
past year in my travels through the 
state, I cannot help feeling alarmed 
as to the condition of agriculture. 
Farmers cannot secure help and are 
forced to do only what they and 
their families can do. I have just 
started a similar article on patriotism 
for the Grange Review.—[G. C. Wat- 
son, Lecturer New York State Grange. 





The Farmer as a Patriot 
GEORGE W. SMITH, COHOCTON, N Y 


The press of the country has been 
engaged all winter in urging dwellers 
in city and town to go into competi- 
tion with the farmer by planting their 
lawns and flower beds; some even want 
the walks torn up and the strip of 
earth utilized for planting garden 
truck to reduce the cost of living. They 
want to enlist the farmer against him- 
self by telling him it is a patriotic duty 
to double his acreage. 

I am a believer in patriotism—it is 
both a personal virtue and a national 
asset. There is, however, grave danger 
of the farmer doing more than his 
share. While railroad employees and 
union labor have been continually 
shortening their hours and raising 
their pay, the farmer has been plod- 
ding along at from 12 to 16 hours per 
day. The press seems to think that 
from patriotic motives he ought to 
work the other eight hours. 

If the American farmers were to put 
their business on an eight-hour basis, 
they would starve the nation within a 
year. The press never has suggested 
to union labor that it could shine in a 
patriotic light by working longer hours 
and thereby reduce the cost of living 
of tools, of machinery and of supplies 
which the farmer has to have. 

Why do they make this an especial 
appeal to the farmer? It is because 
they think he is the fool of the family, 
but if they think he is to be caught by 


so transparent a bait, they have an- 
other guess coming. 

The farmer is engaged in the most 
hazardous business in the world. He 
is the plaything of nature and the 
child of chance. He never knows what 
he is going to raise or what it will 
bring him when he gets it. He has 
to compete in the labor market with 
the whole world. The government, the 


munition factories and the highway in- 
terests will put labor practically out 
of his reach. 

People in my community are a unit 
in believing that a conservative policy 
is the safest course for the farmer as 
the most likely to produce just returns 
for the labor expended. I notice that 
all classes of people, whatever their 
calling, are looking out for Number 
One—they all want easy jobs, shorter 
hours, large pay and cheap food. 
People will talk about state law, fed- 
eral law and rant about international 
law, but there is a greater law than 
these—the law of self-preservation. I 
say it is a greater law because it is the 
first law of nature. It is a law which 
was operative before man had a con- 
scious existence in the world. Itis a 
law which is moving the nations today. 

These things being true, and they 
cannot be refuted, I can see no reason 
why the farmer should be offered as a 
special sacrifice on the altar of patriot- 
ism, 





Vetch and sweet clover pave the 
way for a permanent stand of alfalfa. 
Coburn of Kansas alfalfa pays 
(% interest on land at $500 an acre. 
A neighbor grew 20 loads on four 
one year, and while he never 
had such a crop again, he is growing 
fine alfalfa, cutting three crops 
year and letting the fourth stand to 
protect the roots in winter. I find 
that the trouble with vetches dying 
the year is going to seed: get 
ting ripe after the grain is cut will 
kill it every time. There were some 
fime crops around here last year.— 
St Lawrence County, 


says 


acres 


first 


{[Lymon Crane, 
N Y. 
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Get a trouble-proof 
engine for your farm 


Your sprayer power plant is one 
of the most important things on the 
farm. As long as it goes right you 
can get your work done, but when it 
fails and you have to spend your 
time trying to make it go right, your 
work falls behind and you 
lose money every 
minute. 


ng 
“NEW-WAY™ Be Engr 
work ty-y—— 2 
weight Proportion to 

a ~y your spraying is e, you can 
use it at a pump, or in the power house to run 
the milking machine, the cream separator or the 
washing machi 








by p Mbsroting che & fertile giveady | in your soil. 
ZOOK Low - Down 
Lime S der ie lime and labor too. 
Spreads ime, fertilizer and ashes so evenly 
none is wasted. Positive force feed smashes 
lumps. Lever adjustment gives instant con- 
trol of feed for heavier application to the poor 
spots. Write for catalog and special offer. 


$24and up Capacity, 150 to 4,000 Ibs, 
HERTZLER & ZO0OK COMPANY 
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j 2S § Binder Engine. At. 
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Cushman Light Weight Engines 
For All Farm Work 
Throttle Governed. Very 
light weight. 4H.P. a 
190Ibs. Forced water cool- 
beating. Tank on front bel- 
ances engine on rear. Fric- 
tion Clatch tee Ask for 
Engine B to 20 H. P. 


Cushman Motor aitorks 





covet. 








DESIGN 
si abe, Powert to hl 1 oy 
ve. ° ast; to doh 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest F 
Pull to 34 horse-power more than 








rated. 3 aths Trial. Easy Terms. 
136 to 22 H- P. Easy to No Cranking. No 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 


ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
1051 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS, 


Free Catalog } you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
f Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to G6 
any running 
gear. Send for 
my it today. 
Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm St.,Quiney,st. 
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Alter Methods of Feeding 

I have about 200 White Leghorn 
chickens. Once in a while I find one 
that is lame in one leg. The fowl be- 
gins to waste away_and die. This has 
been so for a year. I have fed 4 variety 
of feed such as wheat, corn, bran, mid- 
dlings, oats, apples, cabbage and plenty 
of oyster shells. There is a dust bath, 
grit and plenty of range in summer. I 
have housed them for winter and keep 
about 49 in a pen 16x12 feet. What is 
the trouble?—[E. C. Shenk 

From the meager description it 
would appear that the fowls have not 
been receiving a properly balanced ra- 
tion, which has caused imperfect di- 
gestion and disorders of the digestive 
tract. This has resulted in the lame- 
mess and the wasting away of the 
fowls. The following system of feed- 
ing might be tried: Make a scratch 
grain ration of one part oats, one 
wheat or: barley, and one corn or kafir 
corn. Scatter this in a litter of 4 
imches of dry straw, leaves or chaff 
As much of this may be given in the 
morning and again at night as the 
fowls will readily clean up. 

A dry mash to feed along with this 
may be composed of two parts wheat 
bran, two wheat middlings, two corn 
meal or corn chop and 1% cottonseed 
meal. This is placed in hoppers where 
the fowls can get at it as they wish. 
To this may be added 10% of beef 
scrap, or 5 or 6% beef scrap and 4 or 
&% ground bone. Skim milk or but- 
termilk is also excellent for poultry 
and may be fed in place of half of the 
beef scrap. If skim milk or butter- 
milk is used, drop the ground bone. 
During winter cabbage,;cow beets, etc, 
may )be hung from the ceiling of the 
poultry house so that they will dangle 
one to 114 feet from the floor. This 
gives the fowls exercise as well as 
supplying the necessary green food. 


Lice Control in Adult Fowls 


Where can I secure somethhing to get 
rid of chicken lice on my fowls? Please 
advise me what to use.—[Carl Eisler, 
Allegany County, N Y. 

As thousands of dollars are annually 
Jost to the poultry industry through 
ravages of lice it is important that 
steps be taken immediately for their 
eradication upon discovery. <A con- 
venient and effective method of con- 
trol is by use of the poisonous mer- 
curial ointment known as blue butter. 
This may be purchased at any phar- 
macy and is made easier of applica- 
tion when mixed with twice its bulk 
of vaseline. <A piece about the size of 
a pea is taken on the finger-tip and 
applied to the hen just beneath the 
vent. Care is taken to spread the 
salve around so that the bird cannot 
eatit. Only one application is usually 
necessary. 

A slightly more expensive method is 
dusting, by use of any lice powder 
which will choke the breathing holes 
ef the lice. It is necessary to repeat 
the application in a week or so in or- 
der to catch the “nits” or eggs which 
haich after the first application. A 
home-mixed lice powder is made as 
follows: One part crude carbolic acid 
er cresol, three pparts gasoline and 
enough plaster of paris to absorb it, 
Mix this into a crumbly mash and let 
it dry in the sun to a fine powder. A 
rather cumbersome method of control 
s to submerge the fowl, head and all, 
for a few seconds in a water bath con- 
taining from 1 to 2% carbolic acid or 
etock dip. 


Careful Feeding of Baby Chicks 
W. D. NEALE 

I never feed the newly 
chicks until 48 hours after taking 
them from the nest or incubator. By 
this time the yolk of the egg, which 
is in the body of the chick upon 
hatching, will have been absorbed. 
The little fellows’ appetites -will be 
keen. No feed for the first two days 
will lessen the danger of bowel 
trouble. The first food is very impor- 
tant. I have tried the commercial 
ehbick feed, but the digestive organs of 
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the chicks are too delicate to sufficient- 
ly digest the hard grains, although 
they are very small. The little chicks 
pack their crops with the hard grains, 
causing the death of a number. 

I also tried feeding mushy food to a 
batch of baby chicks. I lost more 
than half of them. All kinds of mush 
or sloppy food should be kept away 
from the young flock. I have also used 
bread crumbs and hard-boiled eggs 
mixed half and half, and much de- 
pends on the condition of the bread 
and eggs. Musty bread-and stale eggs 
will soon bring bowel trouble. A 
poultryman must be certain that the 
bread is good and the eggs are fresh. 

My experience has proved that the 
best early feed for baby chicks is 
steel-cut oats. I have made it the only 
feed for eight to 10 days for a num- 
ber of flocks with good success. I some- 
times mix hard boiled eggs crumbled 
fine with the oats, if the eggs are 
fresh. One time I put @ baby chicks 
into the brooder, the bottom of which 
was covered with finely cut straw. I 
fed them a tablespoonful of the steel- 
cut oats every three or four hours the 
first day. I sprinkled it in the straw 
and soon they were scratching for it. 
*I have found that overfeeding at 
the start is the cause of much bowel 
trouble, and so I am careful to keep 
the little fellows hungry most of the 
time. They will make lots of racket 
calling for feed, but their appetites 
will be keen and their bowels healthy. 
An owner can regulate the feed by 
feeling their crops and feeding when 
they are almost empty. 


Bowel regulator kept in the water 
of the chick fount will help to “tone 
up” the chick’s system. The baby 


chick should also have free access to 
charcoal and grit. After the first week 
the commercial baby chick feed maybe 
given, but I always learn its composi- 
tion before feeding. 
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Farm Engineering 
GEO. W. IVERSON, EDITOR 





Mr. Iverson will gladly answer 
inquiries in this department, or by 
letter. inclose address label and 
two-cent stamp for private reply. 
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Truing Up a Commutator 
G. W. IVERSON 









I wish to know of some device to 
lower the mica of the « nutator of 
the generator on my aut obi le. The 
mica seems to be too high a wears on 
the brushes.—[J. &. 

The best method of repairing an ar- 
mature in this condition is to remove 


it from the generator and place it ina 
lathe. Here the commutator can be 
trued up so to be perfectly round. 
This work should be very carefully 
done and as fine a cut as. possible 
taken, to avoid waste of copper. It 
can be done in a garage or machine 
shop equipped with a lathe. 

If the commutator is not worn suffi- 
ciently to go to this expense, it can be 


as 


trued up quite well with a piece of 
sandpaper held on the commutator 
while the armature is revolving. Re- 
move the brushes and use strip of 
paper as wide as the commutator. 
Wrap the paper over half way around 
the commutation and hold the ends se- 
curely. A few minutes’ work will give 
you a fairly good job without resort- 


ing to the lathe. Do not make the 
mistake of using a strip of sandpaper 
narrower than the commutator and do 
not use emery paper. 





Attention, Mules!— FE. C. has a pair 
of six-year-old mules which weigh 
1000 pounds each. They are efraid 
cf uutos. If they meet a car they 
try to wheel around and run away. 


Mr C. wants to work these mules on 
the road and asks how they imnay be 
handled in order to make thm and 
the driver safe. Who can tell Mr C. 
what to do? Address the editor. 
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In rural communities clusters 
of mail delivery boxes at the 
crossroads evidence Uncle 
Sam's postal service. Here the 
neighbors trudge from their 
homes—perhaps a few yards, 
perhaps a quarter mile or so— 


for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, still 
the service rendered by its mail 
carriers is necessarily restricted, 
as the country dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell System 
began to link up the farmhouse 
with the neighboring towns 
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One Policy 





Standards of Service 


and villages. One-fourth of 
the 10,000,000 telephones in 
the Bell System are rural. They 
reach more places than there 
are post offices. Along the 
highways and private lanes the 
telephone poles lead straight 
up to the farmer's door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in win- 
ter, nor grope along dark roads 
at night for friendly news or 
aid in time of trouble. Right 
in the heart of his home is his 
telephone. It is the American 
farmer's key to the outside 
world, and in no other country 
is it found. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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Awarded Gold “trial offer’ 
Medal Pan.-Pac, 


Exposition, Poultry Baising. 


and bulletins on 


stock as well as for mixing in the drinking water, 
Dealers wanted in every town. 

FREE BULLETINS—Send for complete information— 
Farm Disinfecting— 
Contagious Abortion—Calf Scours—Hog Sanitation or 





B-K* B-K*B-K:B-K*B-K:B-K- BK: BK: B-K- BK: BK* BK: BK BK BK 


Spray-Dip-Disinfect 


Se a " When you see those words what sort of a product do you think of? Probably a dirty, 
vy vile-smelling, oily coal-tar or dangerous carbolic acic 

Fr Then you will quickly see the remarkable advantage of using B-K, the POW ERFI Il. dis- 

infectant with ten times the germ-killing strength of undiluted carbolic acid, as B-K is not 

& poison—contains no acid to sting, or dangerous drugs to poison—no oil to gather filih on 

stock. |B-K is clear and clean as water, and as easy to use. You should use B-K regu- 

larly for spraying barns and stock—hog pens and poultry houses—for dipping the birds and 


If your dealer does not have B-K, send 


General Laboratories, 


2607 S:; Dickinson St., 
Madison, Wis., U.S. A. 






















Why you can’t afford 
unguaranteed poultry feed 
—and why you need 


Allen’s Guaranteed Foods 


NUTRO CHICK MASH— made of 15 blended 
grain and meat meal ingredients 
NURSERY CHICK FOOD—of erached grains 
and seeds. 
MASH FOR LAYERS— the I7-ingredient egg 
producer. 
These foods are GUARANTEED to give 
stronger flocks and more eggs. 
Check yields on Free Record Card 
sent with each -- 4 — yy We'll 
refund your money for unused 
food if your hens don’t set a 
new egg record in three weeks. 


Send For Price List 


Allen Milling Company, 
Dept. @ Niagara Fails, N.Y, 
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| or send us 10c for sam 


Stop Your Hens 
From Setting 


by using the 


Humane Anti Hen 
Setting Device 


(Patented March 13, 1917) 
Guaranteed to break up the 
setting fever in 24 hours—try 
it! Get it from your hard- 
ware or poultry supply dealer 
nple. 
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Made by 
Up-To-Date 
Adv. Co. 
Canisteo, N. Y. ~~ 





CATALOG FREE 


| Send for our new and elaborately illustrated catalog. 4 
pages, 5x8 detailed di > 


| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, $15 Fourth Ave., New York, 1. Ty, 
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Before and After Corn Planting 


‘ 
[A 


Straight Corn Checking 


G. W. IVERSON 

important adjust- 
ments in corn planting is the breast 
straps on the harness, the adjusting 
lever on the frame end of the tongue, 


One of the most 


and the tongue connection straps, so 
that the check head will be level. If 
the check is not level the cross 


checking will not be straight. Planters 
are supposed to deposit a hill of corn 


directly beneath the button or knot 
on the check wire, or very near this 
point. They are designed so they will 


ag this if the check head is level. If 
the check head is tipped up, the hill 
will be deposited ahead of the button, 


cmd if tipped down, the hill will be 
behind. 
In crossing the field one way, if 


the head is not level, all the hills will 
bé dropped on one side of the straight 
line, and in returning they will be on 
the other side. The reason for this 
can be more readily seen by referring 
to the diagram. In this diagram the 
check head is tipped up and the hill 
is dropped ahead of the button on 
the check wire. This is represented 
by the runner drawn with solid lines. 
In returning in the next row, with 
the check head still tipped up in the 
same manner, the hill is still de- 
posited ahead of the button, but as 
the travel is in the opposite direction, 
the hill will be on the other side of 
the straight check line The runner 
is represented in this position by the 


dotted lines. 

Leveling the check head is done 
with three adjustments. The hight 
of the outer end of the tongue de- 


pends on the hight of the horses 
used, and the length of the breast 
straps The breast straps should be 
drawn up snugly so that the tongue 
will not have a tendency to swing to 
either side. Set the runner at the 
desired depth and level the check 
head with the tongue connections. 
These tongue connections are smal! 
straps which fasten the front bar of 
the check head to the tongue A 
series of holes or a slot is provided 
so that the bar may be raised ™r 
lowered to get the right level 

Do not depend on your eye alone 
for leveling. Get it as near level as 
you can with your eye and then star' 
Planting. Go across the field and on 
the return row dig up a few hills and 
Bee if they line up with the  hillk 
dropped in the first two rows Sev- 
eral trials may be necessary before 
the proper adjustment is found 
Changing horses after getting the 
check head level may change the 
hight of the outer end of the tongue 


enough to throw all the adjustments 
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motion of the planter 
has a tendency to carry the corn 
along with it. It will be dropped a 
little ahead of the point where re- 
leased from the valve. The faster 
thé team walks the farther the ker- 
nels will be carried forward. Most 
planters are arranged so that this 
forward motion is counteracted by 
the valve, which tends to throw the 
kernels backward. The faster’ the 
motion the greater the backward 
throw. Best results, however, will be 
attained if the team is made to travel 
at about the same gait during the 
entire planting. 


any forward 





> 
Getting a Good Start 

What is the best method to follow in 
cultiavtion of a field corn? Is it policy 
to use a harrow or a weeder at first and 
how long should these be used until it 
is proper time to use the cultivator? 
Then, how long is the cultivator used? 
([H. R. S., Ohio. 

I regard a proper seed bed for corn 
of prime importance, writes J. T. 
Brown of Champaign county, O. My 
seed bed is well firmed and finely~pul- 
verized before the seed is planted. The 
nature of the soil and local conditions 
determine largely whether the weeder 
or smoothing harrow is used for the 


first cultivation after planting. The 
teeth of the weeder are weak and 
spring too easily if the soil has be- 


come crusted very much, This is very 


frequently the case in clay ground, 
where it is much better to use the 
spike-tooth harrow with adjustable 


teeth that may be set at any angle. If 
the ground is loose the weeder may be 
used repeatedly to good advantage. 

[I like to give the ground a good 
working just before the corn comes 
through the ground. The shovel or 
blade cultivator is then used as often 
as is necessary to keep the surface 
well stirred and to provide a blanket 
of dry earth to conserve the moisture 
The corn crop requires an abundance 
of moisture during the growing sea- 
son; we told as much as 8 inches 
of water over the entire surface. Our 
rainfall is usually far short of this 
amount and the corn crop is able to 
get only a small portion of the rains 
that fall until they have disappeared. 
Knowing this we can better appreciate 
how important it is to capture the 
moisture stored in the soil by the 
spring*rains and prevent its evapora- 
tion. 


are 


When the corn becomes too tall for 
the two-horse cultivator, I have for 
several years used the corn planter 
wheel I simply lay the wheel down 
and attach a singletree to it by wir- 
ing to two adjoining spokes. The wire 
should run over the top of the rim. 
A ring is placed in the end of the 
wire so as to hook and unhook the 














out of line again. If it is necessary singletree easily at each end for turn- 
to change horses use horses of the ing 
same hight, if possible, or readjust. I place enough dirt in a fertilizer 
The speed of the team may also sack to supply weight and bind it se- 
affect the straigtness of the check curely to the center. We place the 
row The corn is released from the team as if they were hitched to a cul- 
valve about 2. inches from the tivator and use a wheel for each 
ground. If the team is traveling fa horse. One person may drive as usual 
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with the lines and cover a large acre- 
age ina day. This method of cultiva- 
tion secures a fine earth mulch. It 
does not disturb the root system that 
is needed so badly at his time to ma- 
ture the crop. I can cover a large 
acreage in a day. In turning at the 
ends it is best to unhook the team, 
holding the singletrees in one hand 
and the lines in the other. This may 
be done almost without breaking a 
stalk. These are the methods in brief 
I have practiced for a number of 
years and have found them satisfac- 
tory. 


Larger Crops from Drainage 

Crop yields may be _ increased 
sufficiently by tile drainage in soils 
not naturally well drained to pay for 
the cost of tiling within a short time, 
according to the Ohio station. At the 
Clermont county farm in southwest- 
ern Ohio drained land treated with 
complete fertilizer yielded 21.7 
bushels more corn to the acre in 1915 
than land similarly treated but not 
tile drained. 

Where manure was used an _ in- 
crease of 34.4 bushels of corn per 
acre was realized on land tile drained 
four years before above manured land 
rot drained. Fertilized wheat land 
baving tile drainage yielded 5.7 
bushels more per acre than un- 
Crained land receiving the same 
treatment. Black soils of glaciated 
regions universally need underdrain- 
age, soil experts say. 








Amount of Lime to Apply 
GEORGE T. REID, BURLINGTON COUNTY, N J 


As a general rule, lime is needed 
where difficulty is experienced in se- 
curing a stand of red clover. Alsike 
clover requires less lime and will 
grow on soil that is slightly sour. Also, 
generally speaking, liem is applied as 
far ahead of potatoes as_ possible. 
When scab is in the soil or on the 
seed an application of lime will make 


ecnditions more favorable for the 

scab and scabby potatoes result. 
Raw ground limestone is safer to 

use on potatoes than quicklime. Be- 
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fore purchasing we take into consid- 
eration the purity of diffeTent forms 
of lime. Run of kiln lime, ground bag 
lime and burnt oyster shells are near- 
ly pure, containing 1800 to 1900 pounds 
of pure lime or lime and magnesia to 
the ton. Hydrated lime contains 1400 
to 1500 pounds and raw ground lime- 
stone and ground oyster shells 1000 to 
1100 pounds of pure lime to the ton. 

When applying hydrated lime we 
need a third more than if using any 
one of the first forms of lime men- 
tioned. If applying raw ground lime- 
stone we put on nearly twice as’ much 
as of burnt lime. Raw ground lime- 
stone does not act as quickly, espe- 
cialy on heavy land. The finer it is 
ground the more quickly it is avail- 
able. Ordinary field crops which re- 
spond most to lime are in order 
cabbage and corn. Such truck crops 
as spinach, beets, celery, lettuce and 
cauliflower also need large quantities 
named: Alfalfa, red clover, grass, 
of lime. 





Battling Potato Problems 
R. E. DIMICK 


I like a good clover sod for my po- 
tato field. If the soil is somewhat 
heavy I have found that plowing under 
a good spread of straw is very bene- 
ficial. If this straw is put on during 
the fall or winter it is all the better. 
The melting snows and rain will leach 
the potash into the soil, the straw will 
become somewhat rotted and make all 
the better mulch. Never put fresh 
manure, especially horse manure, on 
potato.ground. It is better to have 
none at all. 

While it is usually advisable to select 
seed carefully, and to use the best me- 
dium sized potatoes for seed, I can say 
that one of the best crops I ever raised 
was from seed much of which was no 
larger than hickory nuts. In a very 
wet season or a very dry one small 
potatoes planted whole will do better 
than large, cut seed. Potatoes were 
generally small in size this past sea- 
son, and even though the seed is no 
larger than walnuts it is perfectly safe 


[To Page 9.] 
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DE LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT 
SWEET CORN 


The most Important horticultural acquisition of recent years. Awarded 
" Medal ever given 
Society for novelty and excellence In Sweet 


DE LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT Is the result of eleven years’ selection by 
Dr. Frederick S. De Lue of Boston, Mass., 
ing Mob’’ crossed with “Golden Bantam.” 


With its 12 to 16-rowed ears it gives nearly four times the yleld per 
acre that the Golden Bantam does with its smaller 8-rowed ears. 
stafks are short and frequently produce two ears each. 
color Is richer; it is more delicious In flavor and is equally early. 

To Introduce DE LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT we offer a limited quantity In 
packets containing 25 kernels each at 25 cents the packet. Not 
than 4 packets to any one customer, postpaid anywhere in the United 
States and possessions. 
Our 170. 
450 illustrations, several colored plates and cuiturai 
directions will be matied on application. 


New England’s Leading Seed Store for Nearly 100 Years 
51 and 52 No. Market St., 


by the Massachusetts Horticultural 


from the product of ‘‘Howil- 


The 
its orange golden 


more 


age Annual Catalog and Gardeners’ Guide, 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 


Boston, Mass. 














Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 


Answer the farmers’ big questions, 


How can grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in piant- 
ing potatoes?. How make high 


priced seed gofarthest? The 
IRON AGE Potato Planter 


roblem and makes 
high priced seed, 


solves the labor 
the best use o 
Means $5 to $50 extra protit per acre, 
Every seed piece in its place 
and only one. Saves 1 to2 

bushels seed per acre, Uni- 
form depth; 
spacing. We make @& 
afull lino of potato 
machinery. Send 
for booklet today. 
No Misses 

No Doubles 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 32B, Grenloch, N.J. 
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pd Also, Seed Potatoes—Seed Oats— 

Seed Corn Corns, suitable for both cribbi 
So B. and oil lovers, pincluding Al- 
y Beane § fi fina Mo-oenetnas” 


Hoffman’s Farm Seeds 


loffman’s 1917 Catalog is full of valu- 
h' . itisfree, with samples, if 
jis paper. Write 


A. 4. HOFFMAN, Inc. 
Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


cotts Seed (orn 


As carefully selected and pre- 
pared as Scott’s Field Seeds. 
Ask for samples and catalogue. 
©, M, Seott & Sons Co, 149 Main St., Maryevilie, 0 


SEED COR 















Reid’s Yellow Dent, Barly Leaming 
and White Cap. Samples and cata- 
logue free. THEO. BURT & SONS, Mairose, 0. 








Canada Offers 
160 Acres Land 
Free’? Farm Hands 


Bonus of Western Canada 
Land to Men Who Assist 
in Maintaining Needed 
Grain Production 


The demand for farm labor in Canada is so great 
that as an inducement to secure at once the necessary 
help required, Canada will give one hundred and 
sixty acres of land free as a homestead and alley 
the farm laborer, who files on land, to apply the 
time he is working for other farmers as residence 
duties the same as if he had lived on the land he 
had applied for. This offer made only to men 
working on Canadian farms for at least 6 months 
during 1917, thus reducing the necessity of actual 
residence to 2 years instead of 3 years, as under 
usual conditions. This appeal for farm help is ia 
no way connected with enlistment for military 
service but solely to secure farm laborers to in- 
crease agricultural output. A wonderful opportu- 
nity to earn good wages while securing a farm. 
Canadian Government will pay all fare over one 
cent per mile from St. Paul and Duluth to Cana- 
dian destination. Information as to low railway 
rates, etc., may be had on application ta 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


Canadian Government Agent 


301 E. Genesee Street Syracuse, N. ¥. 





Mention A A When You Write. 
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Big, Long Rows of Crisp Celery 


Setting celery plants, April to 


the person in close contact with the soil. 
quired for starting a small celery growing enterprise is not great. 


June, according to latitude, brings 
The amount of capital re- 
Cel- 


ery culture offers special inducements for boys and young men who 
desire to get a start in a paying business. 


Growing Field Beans 

Please tell me how many pea beans it 
will take to plant an acre and also what 
kind of fertilizer to use. How are beans 
usually planted? Are they drilled in or 
sown broadcast and harrowed in?—[J. F. 
«<., New York. 

Of field beans, there are four main 
varieties as grown in New York, the 
pea beans, the mediums, the red kid- 
Reys and the white marrows. These 
differ in type from the garden classes. 
They, do best on an inverted clover 
sod, and hence where such sods are 
available they come at that point in 
the rotation. These beans are usually 
grown in drills ranging from 25 to 32 
inches apart, but 27 or 28 inches is a 
general mean. 

While special bean planters are 
available, and are desirable where any 
considerable acreage is planted, the 
erdinary grain drill will do very well. 
Tubes not needed are stopped up, and 
the tubes to meet the distance decided 
npon are left open. With the small 
varieties about a half bushel is seeded 
to the acre, but some growers like 
thicker plantings and use three pecks 
and occasionally a bushel to the acre. 
A smaller quantity suffices for the va- 
rieties having small seed, but five or 
six pecks to the acre are desirable 
when kidney beans are planted. 

As for fertilizer, acid phosphate 
gives excellent results. When clover 
sed is plowed under, there ‘s usually 
sufficient nitrogen. On land deficient 
in vegetable matter or nitrogen, a 
small percentage of that element in 
the fertilizer, with acid phosphate 
argely used, will give excellent results. 
The fertilizer may be scattered broad- 
cast or dropped from the fertilizer 
distributer attached to the grain drill 
ahead of the beans dropped in the 
tubes. The quantity of fertilizer of 
eourse is dependent upon the condition 
ef the land. All the way from 200 to 
1000 pounds of a fertilizer may be ap- 
plied to the acre. 

Quite important in successfully 
growing field beans is to have thor- 
eugh fitting of the soil; and following 
planting, to give consistent cultivation, 
elean culture, and a well-made mulch 
of top soil. The pea beans should not 
be planted until all danger of frost is 
past. In New York the pea varieties 
are usually planted between June 5 
and 20, but the kidneys may be plent- 
ed in the last half of May. Very early 
planting of beans is not to be recom- 
mended. Placed early in cold or wet 


soil the seeds rot quickly and a fair 


stand is not possible. Soil with good 
heart, well-drained, sweet and warm 
will bring best success with peas, 





Ribbons as Asparagus Grades 
RB. W. DE BAUN, NEW JERSEY 

Every asparagus grower seems to 
have his individual ways of putting up 
asparagus for market. Many simply 
have the primes and seconds or culls. 
Others find it to advantage to put up 
the “extra fine” by itself and call it 
the “clubhouse grass” or the “extra 
fancy.” All that between the extra 
fancy and culls is termed “fancy,” and 
the small stuff goes as “culls.’’ Just 
how each grower will grade is decided 
by the grower, when he considers his 
class of trade and its demands. 

Many growers use pretty red rib- 
bons in tying the bunches. Some use 
raflia, while a few use plain string. 
On the Guernsey farms in Middlesex 
county. N J, a clever idea has been 
worked out by the young manager, L. 
W. Guernsey, Jr. He says that at any 
fair a_ blue ribbon designates first 
prize, a red one second prize, and a 
white one third prize. Therefore he 
claims that asparagus growers should 
adopt the same colors to designate the 
grades of their asparagus. He has 
adopted this method for designating 
grades with great success. 





Battling Potato Problems 
[From Page 8.] 

to plant it, especially if well matured. 
If smaller, than walnuts I would plant 
whole, but over that size I would cut 
in half or even quarter, if there are 
plenty or eyes and seed is scarce. 

Immediately after planting we har- 
row the field with a smoothing harrow, 
teeth set well back. If the seed is slow 
in coming up and the ground looks as 
though it needed it, we harrow again 
or even twice. It does no harm if 
some of the potatoes are coming up, 
the harrowing will not hurt them even 
if the sprouts are covered up. 

Cultivation should start as soon as 
the rows can be seen. The cultivator 
teeth are better small, and should be 
run shallow. At first we set them so 
as to throw the dirt a little away from 
the hills; later we run them straight 
ahead, and still later turn them well 
in, so as to slightly hill up and cover 
any protruding tubers. We never use 
a hiller, and think it is a useless waste 
of time if not actually an injury to the 
crop. 
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Market Asparagus Properly Graded and Ribboned 
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can understand. 


subsoiling, etc. 


Sales Offices: 


Improve the fertility of your 
soil, get out stumps and shat- 
ter boulders quickly, safely 
and cheaply with Atlas. Blast 
beds for tree-planting, dig 
ditches and do other kinds 
of farm work in the most 
economical, up-to-date way. 


Get Cur Free Book—‘‘ Better Farming ’’ 


It tells you how to save labor on your farm by using The Safest 
Explosive for stump blasting, ditch digging, tree-planting, 
Fill out the coupon mow and mail it today, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY $iic::! Wilmington, Del. 


Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 





5) Anyone,Can Use 
Si, Atlas Farm Powder 


No experience or skill is required, because Atlas 
Farm Powder is made especially for you. 
do your own blasting without trouble or risk by 
following a few simple instructions that even children 


You can 


Many women farmers use 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE ‘SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Atlas Farm Powder costs 
little compared with the cost 
of labor that it replaces. You 
can buy it from a dealer near 
you. If you don’t know him, 
ask us. We will also tell you 
exactly what you need for any 
kind of work. 


ATLAS POWDER CO, 
Wilmington, Del; 


Send me your 74-page’ book’ Better 
Farming.” I am interested in the use 
4 explosives for thei purpose before 
which 1 mark X, AA 11° 


Stump Blasting ‘ 
Boulder Blasting 
Subsoi! Blasting 
Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 
Road Building 


, 


Name 
Address* 


















These ‘Beans 


came from astrong, stout healthy 
vine, enabled to benefit fully 
from soil, air, rain and sunshine, 
and produce tothe limit, because 


Sprayed 66 99 
with PP Yrox 
which kills insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
all kinds of crops. All ready to 
mix with water and spray. Enough 
to make 30 to 40 gals. $i. Large 

catalogue of infcrmation free. 


BOWKER INSECTICIDE Co. 
43E Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mark 


A Powerful Fungicide for 
Fruits, Vegetables and Flowers 


Peach Leaf Curl, Brown Rot, Apple Scab, Grape 

Mildew. Potato Blight, Cucumber Wilt, Bean Blight, 

Rose Mildew, etc. 

Most inexpensive. 1 gal. makes 200 gals. spray, $1 

to $2 per gal. according to size package. 
Booklet free. 

B. G. Pratt Co. Dept.O, 50 Church St., N. Y. City 























$10.000.00 


—— It is the best and cheapest saw made. 


is easy to operate. 
Only $7.90 saw made to 
which ripping table can 
be added 


lyear. Money refunded 
i not eatisfactory. 
Send for catalog. 
















Hertzler & Zook Co. 
\. Box 6 : Belleville, Pa. 













Will kill more weeds, and cover more acres 
of ground in a day than any Riding Culti- 
vator ever made. Low in price, but up head 
in Quality. Will give many years of satis- 
factory service at less than half the cost of a 
good Riding Cultivator... We also manufacture 
The Perfection Sprayer and The Improved 
Riggs 2, 3 and 4 Row Markers. If you can- 
not buy our goods of your regular Dealer, 
write us for Catalogue and Prices. 


THOS. PEPPLER, SON & COMPANY 
Box 40, Hightstown, N. J. 












































Sow Cover Crops 


between rows. Cut down labor and get better 
results by seeding between rows with the 


New Seeder 
3 Feet Wide 


Sows clover, alfalfa, turnip, rape, timothy, rye, 
wheat, oats, buckwheat, etc.—any quantity per 
acre. 17 flat teeth cover seed thoroughly and make 
dust mulch, leaving ground flat. Also an ideal cul- 
tivator. Works close to small plants and kills 
weeds. In stock near you. Send for catalog. 

EUREKA MOWER CO. 
Box 1238, Utica, N. Y. 


















BISSELL 


Reversible 


Is built espe- 
cially to meet * 
the varied conditions of vineyard work: 
They have great cutting capacity and 
take the place of a plow in hard soil. 
Are also a’practical field harrow. Send 
for free booklet to our sales agents 
McAdam & Sons, Dept.17, Barker, N.Y. 
Built only by 


T. E. BISSELL CO., Limited, Elora, Ontario 
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Approved Orchard Practice 
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Spraying Against Cherry Pests 
Timely use of spray materials wil! 
prevent serious loss from insect and 
fungous pests on cherry trees The 
general principle of spraying is as ap- 
plicable to cherries as to apples, pears 
and peaches But the nature of the 
fruit and the greater 
some pests makes the treatment some- 
what individual to the cherry The 
cherry aphis curculio and slug are 
among the commoner insects found on 
cherry trees. San Jose scale often at- 
tacks sweet cherries, but is found so 
seldom upon sour cherries that spray- 
ing there is hardly ever required 
Probably no disease on cherries is 
which at 


SUA UNAMU HANA 


importance of 


so destructive as brown rot 
tacks the fruit as it approaches matu- 
rity. turning it brown, soft and use- 
less. The flowers and twigs are also 
attacked and injured Fruit may be 
attacked with this brown rot after it 
is picked The cherries may reach 
market in poor condition, even though 
ound when shipped from the country 


poin The decay spreads rapidly and 
tota ; may result to the fruit tm 
transit in several days’ time Brown 
rot arried over trom one vear to 
the t thre ad ed fruit laying 
upon the ground or by “mummy 

frui ingin te the tree Control 
measures in fall and winter point 


to destruction of the past season's dis- 
eased fruit 

Other insect ind diseases may be 
expected to some extent, but as a rule, 
they may be controlled in the combi- 
nation sprays suggested for the more 
important troubles A general plan 
followed by leading fruit growers calls 
for the first spray for sweet cherries 
just before the buds swell. This will 
control San Jose scale, insects and fun- 
gous troubles Commercial concen- 
trated lime-sulphur one part in nine 
parts water,or homemade lime-sulphur 
concentrate diluted to a specific gravity 
of 1.08 or miscible oil is applied in the 
same way as similar treatment on ap- 
ple, pear and peach trees Four sour 
cherries this first spray is omitted, as 
the San Jose scale is rarely abundant 
on the sour cherries 

A second spray is made immediately 
after the petals fall. This is the first 
spray for sour varities It controls 
the dreaded brown rot, leaf spot, cu- 
eulié and leaf chewers. The spray 
solution is composed of self-boiled 
lime-sulphur with three pounds arse- 
nate of lead to each ) gallons of the 
mixture, or with bordeau mixture con- 
iaining copper sulphate two pounds 
and dry hydrated lime four pounds to 
%) enllons of water and with three 
pounds arsenate of lead to each 
gallons. This spray is applicable to 
both the sweet and sour varieties It 
may be repeated when the fruit is the 
size of a small pea, and again de- 
pending upon weather conditions, if 
ther is reason to believe that brown 
rot will be particularly troublesome 

After the fruit is picked, a further 
spray may be made with lime-sulphur 
@eniy, to control leaf spot In small 
erchards plant lice are frequently 
troublesome Against them a contact 
spray such as black-leaf 40 with three 
pounds soap to each ™ gallons water 
is applied before the leaves curl 





Horticulture in New Jersey 

New Jersey is a great horticultural 
state, great in its trucking interests, 
great in its fruit interests. Yet as a 
siate, little has been done to provide 
proper facilities for teaching horticul- 
ture at its state college at New Bruns- 
wick Compared with other states, 
New Jersey has done little for either 
the state agricultural college or the 
state experiment station. Legislators 
have been niggardly in their treatment 
ef these splendid institutions. Equip- 
ping an agricultural college is abso- 
Ritely essential for making agricultural 
eineation effective and worth while. 
fiiving the New Jersey agricultural 
tollegwe an horticultural building 
fs not making an appropriation 
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for horticulture or agriculture as 
against any other trade or oc- 
cupation, but providing educational 
equipment for all classes of people. 
There are many city boys and girls 
interested in agricultural education as 
there are many country boys and girls. 
Therefore, when a state appropriates 
money for an agricultural college it 
makes an appropriation for what will 
be useful to every class of people. 

The annual value of the agricultural 
product§ of New Jersey is now in the 
vicinity of $80,000,000. The acreage 
under cultivation is less by nearly 300,. 
000 than it was in 1900, due largely to 
cutting up farms for building sites and 
the establishment of country homes 
by wealthy people. In 1900 the value 
of agricultural produce in New Jersey 
was but $26,000,000. Progress is in evi- 
dence in not only increased produc- 
tion per acre, but what is more impor- 
tant, the opportunity Its open to New 
Jersey boys and girls to follow an oc- 
cupation not only helpful to them- 
selves, but useful to the state. Unless 
New Jersey does its part, unless it 
builds up its own agricultural college 
its boys and girls will go to nearby 
tates for agricultural training because 
better facilities will be available. 

The horticultural building for teach- 
ing boys and girls is sorely nedeed. 
The state horticultural society already 
has recognized this fact, and this or- 
ganization of real farmers and fruit 
growers and commercial gardeners 
will back the movement for an ample 
apropriation for an ample building. 
This movement should have the sup- 
port of everybody, of city people as 
well as country people. New WVJersey 
boys and girls have the same right to 
facilities and equipment for fitting 
themselves for life on the farm as the 
boys and girls in any other state. We 
do not believe that the great state of 
New Jersey is willing to admit that 
state funds are lacking for meeting 
this need. 


Fruits, Potatoes and Dairying 


{From Page 3.] 
will prevent the common scab, the 
rhizoctonia, and the powdery scab. 

Formalin treatment with one pint 
to 30 gallons of water will kill the 
common scab but will not kill the 
Other diseases mentioned above. If 
rhizoctonia is present on the seed you 
will find little black specks on the 
potatoes that cannot be washed off. 
This is a fungous disease that attacks 
the sprout as it grows from the seed 
and either eats it off and causes a 
missed hill or weakens it and reduces 
the yield. Much damage is done by 
this disease in New York fields. Wash 
some of your seed potatoes and look 
for the black specks. 

If the land is free from weeds 
more potatoes can be grown in the 
continuous row than by check-row- 
ing, and if the variety is apt to grow 
too large the size can be controlled 
by planting closer in the row. Many 
of our best growers are covering the 
potatoes rather lightly when planted 
and then just as they are coming up 
using the coverer and turning the soil 
over them. This practice kills weeds, 
sometimes prevents freezing and 
seems to stimulate a strong growth 
of vines. The rows are then .har- 
rowed, leveling the ridges and killing 
the weeds and at the same time sow- 
ing the moisture. The longer the till- 
age can be kept up the better, but it 
should be shallow from now on. 
Enough soil should be thrown up to 
the plant to prevent sun burning or 
early freezing in the fall. In sections 
where there is danger of blight 
spraying with bordeaux or other crop- 
per spray should begin as soon as 
the tops are 6 inches high, and con- 
tinued through the growing season at 
intervals of a week or 10. = days. 
Every part of the plant should be cov- 
ered with the mixture and tf neces- 
good job, I always go 
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both ways on the rows. The secret 
of successful spraying is to apply the 
proper mixture early enough and to 
be sure and do thorough work. Re- 
member that we are preventing the 
blight, not curing it. The spray mix- 
ture is made by dissolving five 
pounds copper sulphate and five 
pounds lime in 50 gallons water. It is 
well to put in a little excess of lime 
so as to be sure not to burn the 
foliage When bugs are present add 
one pound of paris green or three 
pounds of arsenate of lead to the 3 
gallons of mixture. 





Growers Plan Summer Trips 
ALVAH H, PULVER, NEW YORK 

At a joint meeting of the New York 
state fruit growers’ association and 
managers of Wayne, Monroe, Orleans, 
Niagara and Oswego county farm bu- 
reaus held last week in Rochester, 
plans were developed for the summer 
field meeting. The meeting this year 
will be a five-day trip, starting in Os- 
wego on August 7 and spending one 
day in the fruit sections of each coun- 
ty bordering Lake Ontario. In each 
county the fruit growers will be guests 
of the local bureau. 

Different aspects of the fruit busi- 
ness and allied interests will be stud- 
ied. In Oswego county the strawberry 
muck industries which have assumed 
large proportions will be inspected; 
in Wayne county the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers in orchards In Mon- 
roe county dusting and spraying ex; 
periments on apple orchards for con- 
trol of imsect and fungous pests will 
be inspected. The trip will also include 
a glimpse of the market gardens of 
Irondequoit. 

The practicability of using tractors 
in orchards and for general farming 
operations will be discussed and dem- 
onstrations arranged. In Orleans 
county the co-operative packing of 
fruit similar to the California plan so 
successful in the west, will be studied. 
The results of various systems of 
pruning will be studied in Niagara 
county. In addition the advantages of 


cover crops will be viewed first hand. 
All members of the association and 
their friends are invited. 
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Have Battery Fully Charged 
A. H. FULVER 

The storage battery of an automo- 
bile is not to be trifled with. The 
owner of a new machine should go to 
the service station and let an expert 
test the battery. The battery begins 
to wear the instant it has been 
assembled, and as long as the plates 
are in contact with the electrolyte 
the , battery is. slowly discharging 
itself. 

if an auto is a long time in transit 
from the manufacturer to the dealer 
the battery may be badly worn. But 
before the owner puts his car to hard 
usage the battery should be fully 
charged. When this is done the gen- 
erator keeps it in that condition. If 
the battery goes into commission only 
half charged the condition gets worse 
and worse until Gmally the battery is 
starved. No amount of charging at 
the service station will put it back 
in the condition in which it started 
when first assembled. - 





According to trade papers there is 
now one automobile or motor truck to 
every 30 persons in the United States. 
A year ago the ratio was one to 
slightly more than 40 persons. 


One of the cleanest Baldwin or- 
chards to be found in western New 
York is that on the farm of Delos 
Tenny in Monroe county, N Y. The 
trees are in splendid condition and 
both the land and trees bear tribute 
to the progressive horticultural 
methods which he follows. This 
Baldwin orchard was one of those 
sprayed and dusted last season by the 
New York state college of agriculture 
in co-operation with the farm bureau 
and owner. Mr Tenny made five 
summer applications and is highly 
Pleased with the work. Dusting of 
orchards with dry sulphur and ar- 
senate of lead, although as yet largely 
an experiment method, has created 
considerable interest and favorable 
results are reported by many other 
horticulturists. Mr Tenny is a mem- 
ber of the western New York horti- 
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THE EMPIRE KING 
A Handy Barrel Sprayer 
Pump handle swings the agitator. 
Automatic brush cleans intake 


strainer. Includes 3? gal. barrel, 
handles and steel wheels 3” wide. 
Surprisingly to operate. 

Wealso make t, knapsack, 
traction and gasoline engine rigs. 

“OSPRAYMO” 
Leaders for 35 years. 

Write for free catalog and Spraying 

Calendar. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept 10 Elmira, N. Y. 

















On rse ey chee my 
e Ho lars these days by 
Is Enough incomplete ‘tillage 
If youhaveone horse 
—that is enough! You can 
‘do as good work as the big 
outfits on the largest farms, me 


u use one of !the several t 
of light draft, 1-horse sizes of 


Cu 


Disk Harrows 


Disks, cutlery steel for; nd shor: >; reversible ganen; 
dust Sppect, ell-esehes herd Ma cod bearings are 
few tf its features. i -doakey han nos th the 
enuineCUTA WAY, writedirect.Send forfree 
book: “The Soil and Its Tillage,”’and for spe- 
cial folderillustrating 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLARK 
disk harrows and plows 
5116 Main Spent, Higganum 





























EN TO SPRAY” 
Free! “BUG G BIOGRAPHIES” ‘ Booklets 


Contain facts worth hundreds of dollars to or- 
chardists, especially apple growers. Latest infor- 
mation on spraying for aphis 
and other soft-bodied, sap- 
sucking insects. Spraying 
time is here, so write at 


Black, Leaf 40% 


Nicotine 








for tenant more 
money for owner, in our 
Active Fertilizers. 


Just ask nearest office for 
booklet. wanted. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, 


Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, etc. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Millions of June and Everbearing plants at wholesale 


a Guarant -~ Boy ~o---- s ~ to please you, 
D ree. 
€ Wo OnWSON 4. | a GRO., - SALISBURY, MD. 





Strawberry Plants (2 ser 
J. Ketfford Hall, Rhedesdale, Wad., Dent 1 
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Market and Kitchen Garden 
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Simple Plant Food Experiment 
H, M. 

Like others who are farming it for 

a living, I find that experiments are 

costly. Yet sometimes they can be 

so arranged as to avoid any extra 

work or expense and still teach im- 











D> LIME 


VEATILIZE: 
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Working Plan of Distribution 


portant lessons. For instance, in ap- 
Plying lime and fertilizer to my 
fields, I leave a strip the width of 
the distributer across the middle of 
the field without any lime. Fertilizer 
is sowed in the opposite direction, 
and I leave one “bout’’ without any 
fertilizer, as shown in this little chart. 
The plot marked A _ thus. receives 
neither plant food, B receives ferti- 
lizer but no lime, C receives lime, but 
no fertilizer. Last year’s results 
showed that both lime and fertilizer 
were needed where applied, to judge 
from the appearance and apparent 
yield of the crop. I could not afford 
to take the time to cut and weigh 
separately the crop on the three plots, 
A, B and C, but every time I visited 
the field during the season the lesson 
was there. The work of getting exact 
results by actual weighings of plot 
yields, the average farmer must leave 
to the experiment stations, which are 
doing it with ever-increasing thor- 
oughness and scientific accuracy that 
is one of their many useful works 





Killing Cabbage Worms 

I would like some information on how 
to kill the green worm on cabbages. I 
have 700 plants growing and see quite 
a number of these worms in the cab- 
bage.—[C. O. 

The green worms on cabbage plants 
are the larve of the white and yellow 
butterflies that hover over the fields. 
These butterfiies lay their eggs on the 
eabbages; the eggs hatch out and the 
result is the green worm. When the 
cabbage plants are young they should 
be dusted with paris green or arsenate 
of lead. The dust spray should be 





applied at a time when it will adhere | 


best. If a spray is used must be in 


the form of a very fine mist as drops | 


of water will not adhere to cabbage 
leaves. 
for spraying for potato bugs is recom- 
mended. If the cabbages are nearly 
ready for use, then white hellebore at 
the rate of four ounces to eight gal- 
lons of water is preferred. This is 
effective and with some folks finds less 
objection. 





Eliminate Fungus in Parsley 

A fungous disease that has given 
growers of parsley, especially those who 
grow it in cold frames, much trouble, 
is known as _ sclerotinia libertiana. 
Where the parsley becomes very thick 
in the bed and very little air can be 
permitted on account of cold, is an 

ideal pjace for his fungus to spread. 
Mr McClintock of the Virginia truck 
station says from experience he is of 
the opinion that drenching the soil 
with a solution of 40% formaldehdye, 
one part to 25 parts of water, and using 
about one-half gallon of this solution 
to a square foot of soil, would also 
check this disease. While applying the 
solution, the soil should be stirred well 
to a depth of at least 6 inches. This 


The same mixture that is used | 





should be applied at least two weeks 
before planting time, so that the fore 
maldehyde will have time to evaporate 
from the soil before the seed is 
drilled in. 


Work of the Grub 


My garden soil is new. Worms took 
all my onions, turnips and _ radishes. 
What can I do to kill them? The soil 
is a clay with a layer of black dirt on 
top and a little sand. What kind of 
fertilizer should I use?—[{J. L. D. 

Grubs and insects are usually pres- 
ent in large numbers in new soil. 
These grubs undoubtedly do consider- 
able damage, and if your soil is well 
worked this fall the damage from 
them will be little, if any, next year. 
It will be a good plan to plow your 
ground at least 8 inches deep in the 
fali and then cultivate thoroughly 
next spring so it will warm up earlier. 
If you do this there is no reason why 
you should not have a good yield. 








New Use for Old Hoes—After a hoe 
is worn out and apparently of no fur- 
ther use, it may 
still serve as a 
useful too) in 
the garden with 
BEFORE AND AFTER a little altera- 
tion. With a cold chisel cut off por- 
tions of either side so that the remain- 
ing piece will form a symmetrical 
“V" shaped blade, as shown. Grind 
down to a thick edge and the tool is 
finished. This is just the thing for lin- 
ing out rows and furrows for the veg- 
table seeds, and it may also be put to 
further use as a cultivator to stir deep 
into the earth between the rows of 
turnips and corn after they have 
grown well above the ground. 


Farmers’ institute work in New 
York has had splendid success this 
season. A. J. Nicoll ef Delhi, N Y, 


one of the able leaders of this service, 
advises that the work grows steadily, 
that the meetings are well attended 
and interest and attention good at all 
sessions. Unquestionably, the farm- 
ers’ institutes have done a great serv- 
ice in every state. 








|POSTUM 


sa son 


TRS 


Scientific facts prove 
the drug, caffeine, in 
coffee is harmful to 
many, while the pure 
food-drink— 


POSTUM 


is not only free from 
drugs, but is economical, 
deliciousand nourishing. 


Made of wheat and a 
bit of wholesome mo- 
lasses, Postum is highly 
recommended by phy- 
sicians for those with 
whom coffee disagrees. 


Postum is especially 
suitable for children. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers. 
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Remember These Drills 


' \ JITH land values where they are today 

and crop prices at the top notch, it is a 
very important matter to handle every operation of 
your seed sowing and crop growing in the way that 
means getting every dollar of profit. Nowadays every bushel 
added to your harvest yield counts! 

That is why so many careful farmers put the seed in the 
soil with Empire Jr., f ier, or Kentucky drills. They know 
these drills have been proving for years that their use means 
not only more grain per acre, but better prices. Why? 
Because, deposited at even depth means all up, growing and 
ripe at the same time, uniformity, no half-ripe, half-green 
fields, no shriveled kernels in the grain. 

These are the drills with the adjustable, fluted force feed 
that does the most accurate work measuring alfalfa, millet, 
broom and Kafir corn, small peas, navy beans, etc., as well 
as the usual small grains. They have a variety of furrow 
openers, interchangeable to fit your needs. 

Your farm—no matter how “‘different"’ your soil or fields 
are—needs an Empire Jr., Hoosier, or Kentucky drill. This 
is a good time to know more about them. Send for our drill 
catalogues and folders. They are profitable reading. 


International Harvester Company of America 
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CHICAGO —— USA 
a Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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ou know where the 

ANIMAL MATTER 

in Armour Fertilizers comes 

from. You may have grown 
the hogs and cattle. 


Armour Fertilizers areGOOD 
for your land—GOOD for 
your crops—GOOD for your 
pocketbook—-GOOD for your 
disposition — a GOOD all 
’round investment. 


From the farm — 
back to the farm 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N.C. New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. 
























The Home Vegetable Garden 
By Adolph Kruhm 


Tis is @ practical and suggestive guide for the man 
who Lt & raise his own vegetables. Written by @ 
practical gardener of long experience. Byery phase of ~ 
garden-making is considered. It is @ book for the 
beginner and the small home gardener particularly, 
but will also be serviceable to the commercial grower. 

Illustrated. 5x 7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net $1.00, 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York, N. ¥i 
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President Wilson Appeals to 
All the People 


The president at Washington has 
made a personal appeal to his fellow 
countrymen everywhere, calling upon 
all ‘American citizens—men, women 
and children, to join in making the 
nation a unit in the world war. In his 


Sunday night 
forceful and 


special address sent out 

he immarizes in a most 
explicit manner the things that must 
be accomplished. He calls attention 
to the fact that the navy is being rap- 
idly placed upon an effective war 
footing and that a great army is about 
created and equipped. 


to be 


Meanwhile he emphasized in the 
most grave way possible the fact that 
America must furnish food for herself 
ind also all of the nations at war 
with Germany. He makes the most 


st appeal to farmers everywhere. 
devote “their energy to 


earne 


People who 


these things will be serving the coun- 
try and conducting the fight for peace 


and freedom as effectively as the men 


in ‘he trenches. The industrial forces 
of the country will be a great interna- 
tional service army—the efficient 
saviors of free men _ everywhere. 
Upon the farmers of this country in 
large measure rests the fate of the 
war.” 

The president recognizes the fact 


that untold numbers of men otherwise 
rnfit for military service will beof right 
nd of necessity excused from that 
s -vicee and assigned to the fundamen- 
sustaining work in fields, factories 
d ming and that these will be as 
ich a part of the patriotic forces of 


the n on as the men under fire. He 
poals to the farmers in every section 
of tue country to grow food and for- 


age crops and reminds the south to 
plant abundant foodstuffs as well as 
cotton. 

“T take the liberty,” says Pres Wil- 


son, “of addressing this word to the 
farmers of the country. The supreme 
need of our own nation and of the na- 
tions with which we are co-operating 
is an abundance of.supplies, and espe- 
cially of foodstuffs. The importance 
of an adequate food supply, especially 


for the present year, is superlative. 
Without abundant food, alike for the 
armies and the peoples now at war, 


the whole great enterprise upon which 


we have embarked will break down 
and fail. The world’s food reserves 
are low. Not only during the present 
emergency but for some time after 
peace shall have come both our own 
people and a large proportion of the 
people of Europe must rely upon the 
harvests of America. 


“Upon the farmers of this country, 
therefore, in large measure rests the 
fate of the war and the fate of the 
nation. May the nation not count up- 
on them to omit no step that will in- 
crease the production of their land, or 
that will bring about the most effec- 
tual co-operation in the sale and dis- 
tribution of their products? The time 
is short. It is of the most imperative 
importance that everything possible be 
done and done immediately to make 
sure of large harvests. I call upon 
young men and old alike and upon 
able-bodied boys of the land to accept 
and act upon this duty—to turn in 
hosts to the farms and make certain 
that no pains and no labor are lacking 
in this great matter.” 








Mobilizing Agriculture 
EVORMOUS FUND OF TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
MADE AVAILABLE-—-FARM OPERATIONS TO 
gk IMMEDIATELY FINANCED——SEED SUP- 


PLIES, FERTILIZERS, MACHINERY, FARM 

ABOR ALL TO BE PROCURED FOR GREATER 
‘RODUCTION ON NEW YORK FARMS 

At Albany last week under the au- 

ices of the New York state agricul- 
tural society plans were announced 
for mobilizing agriculture, financing 
farm operations and securing the ut- 
most co-operation between producers, 
consumers and state officials A plan 

presented whereby $10,000,000 will 
available to finance farm operations 
way of loan secured in the 
siest manner and without any spe- 

il red tape at all All that is re- 
«vired is the personal note of the 
borrower upon recommendation of 

rhbors or of subordinate grange of- 
ials, 

A fund of $10,000,000 is now avail- 

ble, $500,000 of it immediately. All 
of this vast fund is to be at an inter- 
est rate of 4! Any farmer requir- 
ing funds to finance seed, fertilizer or 
machine purct é may secure a loan 

this low interest rate and all he 
needs to do to give his personal 
note without indorsement or mortgage 
or any other form of permanent obli- 
gation Mark W. Cole of Albion will 
be the executive secretary of this fund 
Any N York farmer who desires an 
emergency loan of this character 
should apply to his local bank, and 
wire Mr Cole if he has difliculty in se- 
curing the money. 

Such arrangement will secure the 
fargest possible crop production. When 
products are ready the machinery will 
be continued to see that these are 


The A¢gricultural Guard 





Long list of names are being en- 
rolled in the A iltural Guard It 
is taking like wildfire It is a def- 
jnite beginning helpful step toward 
any perfected preparedness that may 
be worked out later Pres Wil- 
eon ollicially proclaims that agricul- 
¢ural service is as patriotic as joining 


ermy or navy. Use the coupon be- 
low Also let the signers meet and 
form a local company by the Agri- 
cultural Guard. 

Please mail with signatures to American Agri- 
@ulturist, Now York, at the earliest possible moment. 
THE AGRICULTURAL GUARD 
We, the undersigned, hereby 
request the United States Con- 
g-ess to recognize this, our infor- 
mal enlistment in the Agricul- 
tural Guard, as an expression of 
our pa otie desire to better 
serve < ‘ountry in war or 
peacs by better service to its 

agriculture; 


SiuNATURES RFD PO COUNTY STATE 


marketed without waste and without 
being manipulated by middlemen, 

Commissioner Wilson will conduct a 
census of seed so supplies of the same 
may be located and farmers desiring 
field or garden seeds informed where 
obtainable and at what price. 

Gov Whitman has appointed a Pa- 
triotic Agricultural Service Commitee 
to further all of this great work. The 
membership is as follows: Commis- 
sioner Wilson, A. R. Mann, dean col- 
lege of agriculture, Ithaca; M. C. Bur- 
ritt, director farm bureaus, Ithaca; 
John H. Finley, state commissioner of 
education; J. J. Dillon, commissioner 
of foods and markets, New York; 8. J. 
Lowell, master state grange, Fredonia; 
Fred W. Sessions, president New York 
state agricultural society, Utica; R. D. 
Cooper, president dairymen’s league, 


Little Falls; S. J. Bush, president of 
Western New York horticultural so- 
ciety, Morton. 

The New York agricultural society 
adopted resolutions favoring prohibi- 
tion of manufacture and sale of all 
intoxicants in the state during the war 
in order to conserve grain products; 
indorsed the enactment of the Wicks- 
Brown foods and markets bill in its 
present form, and the creation of ad- 
ditional state fair premiums to en- 
courage poultry and egg production 
especially. The society also has taken 
teps whereby all available labor pos- 


ible to be mobilized in the interest of 
igriculture be utilized, and that high 
chool and college students, clubs and 
organizations from whose ranks 
labor may be enlisted, will be 
canvassed in the effort. Undoubtedly, 
the labor problem is one of the most 
ditlicult to solve in way of larger food 
production. 


other 


farm 


What the Middle West Is Doing 


Dean Davenport of the Illinois agri- 
cultural college would like to see farm 


labor placed on a military basis dure 
ing the coming season. He believes 
iny plan for handling production 
should first replace the men who en- 
list from rural communities, and must 
add other men in order to increase 
the labor supply on the farm. His 
plan is to register every farm oper- 


ator; then enlist in civil military serv- 
ice under military pay men of good 
health but unfit for war as such at the 
front; also boys 14 to 18 whether from 
country or city. Establish military 
camps where these enlisted men not 
otherwise employed may be gathered 
and housed; such farms to be devoted 
to the raising of crops, canning food 
products, etc. Various avenues of ac- 
tivities are to be worked out. Enlist- 
men in this. civil military service 
should be patriotic service and made 
attractive. Dean Davenport’s sugges- 


tion has created much attention in the 
central and middle west, where the 
labor siutation is extremely critical. 





Agricultural Mobilization Day 


Gov Whtiman has proclaimed today; 
Saturday, April 21, throughout all 
farming communities in New York as 
agricultural mobilization day. He ear- 
nestly asks the farmers of the state to 
assemble in the various local commu- 
nities for the purpose of considering 
the danger the nation and its allies 
are facing from a food shortage. 

The first-hand consideration today 
will co-ordinate inthe most close and 
helpful manner with the purpose set 
forth in the appeal of Pres Wilson 
and also in the wonderfuly inspiring 
movement (noted elsewhere on this 
page) to make possible a fund all the 
way upward to 10 million dollars for 
use of New York farmers in the way 
of temporary loans to finance where 
thus needed, the purchase of seeds, 
fertilizers, machinery, farm labor, ete. 

In his proclamation to the people of 
New York Gov Whitman alludes di- 
rectly to the splendid accomplishment 
of the man who tills the soil and pro- 
duces the food for the soldier in the 
field and his family at home, this 
the rendering of a patrictic service as 
truly as is the man who bears the 
brunt of the battle. 

The governor urges farmers in their 
various meetings today throughout the 
state, through their organizations, to 
hear reports on the situation, and most 
important of all to make definite 
plans for meeting locally the greatest 
food production problems they have 
ever been called upon to solve. 

He appeals to the farmers of New 
York to recognize their resposibility 
and their duty to safeguard the wel- 
fare of the nation in this crisis, urging 
all agricultural organizations to lend 
their aid in assembling farmers today, 
Saturday, for these purposés. The call 
is signed by Gov Charles S. Whitman. 


NEW YORK 
Farm and Markets Bill 


I am much interested in the pro- 
posed measure to place the agricul- 
tural department of New York under 
a board of control of nine members. 
I believe it to be absolutely neces- 
sary in order to remove the office of 
the commissioner of agriculture as 
far as possible from partisan politi- 
cal influence and control. As it is 
now, no matter how good and effi- 
cient the commissioner may be, when 
political administrations change, the 
commissioner must go in order to 
satisfy the political cravings of the 
new hungry horde of office seekers 
and to pay off political debts, with- 
out any regard whatever to the quali- 
fications of the appointee. We have 
been highly favored in the past by 
having good men at the head of our 
department, but anyone could have 
done much better if he had _ been 
more secure in office and not subject 
to the political wave, and also would 
have had more time to develop plans 
for carrying on the work of the de- 
partment to a higher state of effi- 
ciency. Besides, a board of this kind, 
if properly selected, would make it 
possible to take up and investigate 
the problems that continually arise, 
that affect the consumer as well as 
the producer. Ajil citizens have a 
common interest in the success of 
agriculture. There is nothing one- 
sided about it. The producer wants 
the market for his surplus, the con- 
sumer wants and must have the ne- 
cessities of life. I hope the measure 
will pass.—[W. H. Vary, Past Mas- 
ter New York State Grange. 


Out of Politics 

T think if this farms and markets 
legislation is enacted into law, it will 
be a step in the right direction to 
help the agricultural interests of the 
state. One of the chief advantages 
is that it takes our commissioner of 
agriculture out of politics, and then 
every time we change governors it 
would not change our commissioner. 
Having a commissioner changed 
every few years handicaps the agri- 





cultural interests in the state greatly, 
and interferes with the _ efficiency 
service we ought to have, at least, 


that states the way it looks to me. I 
am heartily in favor of this move, 
and I think the fruit growers and 
farmers of the state will be, just as 
soon as they find out the merits of 
the bill—[W. P. Rogers, President 
New York State Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
Long Service Possible 

Realizing what it means to agri- 
culture and the general agricultural 
interests of the state, and that the 
greatest efficiency will be had from 
permanence of appointments, unob- 
structed by change in personnel, the 
New York agricultural society some 


American Agriculturist 


years ago advanced the idea of hav- 
ing a state board of agriculture, 
which board was to have authority 
over all of the agricultural interests, 
says W. N. Giles of the New York 
state grange. This board would name 
the commissioner of agriculture and 
continue him in employment during 
good behavior and efficient conduct. 
The New York state grange also 


recognized the great and promising 
value of such a move and set out 
to accomplish this end. They are 
now solidly working with the fruit 
interests and other forward-looking 
interests, in an endeavor to get a 
comprehensive, constructive bit of 


legislation that shall remove the agri- 
cultural department. from partisan 
politics and place it upon a perma- 
nent and substantial basis. . 

Such a bill has been introduced, 
providing a council of nine men, one 
from each judicial district, whose du- 
ties shall be a general supervision of 
all agricultural, distributing and 
marketing interests. This council is 
to be known as the council of farms 
and markets, which council would 
select a commissioner of agriculture 
and a commissioner of foods and 
markets, and remove none of the au- 
thority from these departments, but 
counsel with them and act in an ad- 
visory capacity for the general good 
of the public. These men would 
serve without pay. The plan would 
call to the service of the state big, 
consecrated, agricultural, public men, 
who, having no fear of partisan dom- 
ination, would give the best in them 
to the great service of the state and 
do much in the way of settling some 
of the knotty problems now confront- 
ing us. 

We recognize the great value of the 
department of agriculture, and be- 
lieve that the proposed legislation 
would strengthen it by giving perma- 
nence and independence that cannot 
now obtain so long as the office is 
political and subject to change with 
each administration. We recognize 
with equal faith a department of 
foods and markets. We want it te 
have the greatest opportunity to 
grow and develop, with initiative in- 
dependence and ability, This seems 
to be our opportunity. Let us rise 
to what it offers and co-operate with 
its promoters, that agriculture may 
receive the care and consideration so 
rightly deserved, and which must be 
given if this, the greatest of indus- 
tries, is to be preserved. The work 
of such a council is not class legisla- 


tion. It is the interest of the public 
and deserves the hearty support of 
all. It is a work so wonderful and 


far-reaching that its importance 
should have the support of everyone. 





Will Teach Play and Games 


Through the New York state mili- 
tary commission, new steps are being 
taken to interpret compulsory physi- 
cal training in rural schools to include 
instruction in play and games. Every 
child is to have at least one _ hour 
a week devoted to supervised recrea- 
tion. Over 400 supervisors of physi- 
cal training have been engaged by 
school authorities to do the work 
during the past six months in sections 
where no village has over 5000 inhab- 
itants. 

Supervising experts are assisting 
regular teachers to do their part. 
They go from school to school as the 
old circuit-rider preacher once did. 
They actually teach the games to 
play and introduce athletic sports. 
Another important duty is to arrange 
interclass group and club activities, 
such as badge contests, field meets, 
basketball, baseball, play picnics, 
pageants, etc. They should also help 
to make the school building the cen- 
ter of social and recreational work 
where there is no other such logical 
center. 


Farm Notes from Long Island 
W. B. TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N ¥ 


With the price of feed advancing, 
Long Island duck growers face a big 
problem. Meal is $2.85 per 100 
pounds. Some growers predict the 
business will be injured unless grain 
comes down. Coupled with big feed 
bills, duck growers face a boycott of 
their products, ducks now bringing 
only 19 cents a pound. Live birds 
are higher but their demand“is lim- 
ited. Cold storage products are com- 
ing from the west in an effort to cut 
prices. Several growers are not set- 
ting hens, and are shipping breeders 
to market. Others are selling eggs. 

Spring pigs are in demand at the 
unusual figure of $6 apiece. Farm- 
ers who have a bin of old corn and 
a supply of skim milk believe they 
can produce pork at a good profit. 
Salt pork retails localiy for 28 cents 
a pound. Potatoes are climbing 
toward the $3 mark, turnips are 
cents a bushel, corn is $2.80 per bag 
and middlings $2.65. 

Mysterious fires have destroyed 
barns during the past few weeks. One 
was owned by John Magee, who lost 
300 bushels of seed potatoes, 700 
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bushels of oats and his season’s sup- 
ply of __ fertilizer, the property 
destroyed being worth about $15,000. 
On the big farm of Herbert M. Reeve 
at Mattituck a barn, outbuildings and 
live stock were burned and over 
2000 in fertilizer and seed potatoes 
damaged. Hudson V. Griffin and Wil- 
liam W. Griffin have offered to the 
government their farm of over 500 
acres at the east end of the island. 
It will probably be used as a camp 
or a hospital site. 





Farm Help—tThe dcpt of labor has 
set aside Saturday morning during 
Apr as Long Island farmers’ day, 
when farmers from that neighbor- 
hood may come to the Brooklyn 
office at 262 Fulton street to secure 
farm help. The bureau advises that 
men who are able to drive teams and 
to plow are asking $30 a month and 
men who can milk $30 a month. A 
few inexperienced men are willing to 
work at $25. The dept maintains an 
office of employment at 44 Chapel 
street, Albany, 219 Franklin street, 
Buffalo, 120 St Paul street, Roches- 
ter and 120 West Jefferson street, 
Syracuse. 

Fowncer Bill—The following resolu- 
tions were passed by the Bethel dairy- 
men’s milk league at its regular 
monthly meetings in April: Whereas, 





the Fowner-Smith milk bill now 
before the legislature at Albany 
favors producer and consumer 
alike. Be it resolved, that we, the 


members of the Pethel dairymen’s 
milk league, give our hearty indorse- 
ment to said bill, and urge our gov- 
ernor, our senator, and our assembly- 
man to use all legitimate means at 
their con.mand to secure its early 
passage.—[J. E. Austin. 

Road in Bad Shape—tThe state road 
between Owego and Binghamton has 
gone to pieces badly, with many 
sink holes where autos had to be 
drawn out. The cost of repair will 
be immense. Frozen ground stopped 
plowing for a time.—[A. A. Drew. 

Plowing Begun — It has been fine 
spring weather in Ontario Co, and 
fine for spring work. Plowing has 
begun and all hope for a good, early 
spring as help is very scarce and 
high and almost impossible at any 
rrice; most of the factories are pay- 
ing more than farmers can _ afford. 
Grain cf all kinds is high’ and seed 
potatoes are bringing most any old 
price; eggs are bringing 30 to 35c p 
doz, butter from 35 to 45c p lb. Hay 
is the only thing cheap, $10 to $14 p 
ton, potatoes $2.75 to $3, and good 
apples $1 to $1.50 p bu, wheat is look- 
ing rather small but may come on 
better. Later everybody will have a 
garden this year. 


Meager Sugar Crop—Snow pretty 
well gone in St Lawrence Co. Sugar- 
ing well advanced, not much of a 


yield but bringing gocd prices. Cattie 
wirtered fairly well but very high, 
not much used. Farmers getting 
ready for spring work, preparing for 
very large acreage of every kind of 
crop and very high. 





OHIO 
Urging Larger Food Supplies 


CLARENCE METTERS 


Agricultural interests are co-oper- 
ating in the fullest measure with the 


movement started by Gov Cox for 
greatly increasing the food supplies 
in Ohio this year in order to help 


feed the warring nations and our own 


soldiers. 
Gov Cox, Pres W. O. Thompson, 
Ohio state university; Dean Alfred 


Vivian, college of agriculture; Clark 
S. Wheeler, agricultural extension de- 
partment; L. J. Taber, master of Ohio 
grange; George A. Stauffer, secretary 
state board of agriculture; T. J. 
Duffy, state industrial commissioner, 
and Fred C. Croxton of the Ohio in- 
stitute for public efficiency, have 
worked out plans as follows: Com- 
plete and detailed organization for 
increased farm and food production 
in every county of the state, starting 
with the county food agent and ex- 
tending to a sub-agent in every town- 
ship. Establishment of 15 additional 
free employment bureaus to be clear- 
ing houses for state-wide mobilization 
of labor. Enlistment of all grange 
organizations to spur farmers. to 
plant increased acreage and to farm 
more intensively. A call to all Ohio 
colleges to graduate their agricultural 
seniors at once so that they may 
start work at once. A plea that not 
only colleges, but high schools, start 
summer vacation at least a month 
earlier than usual so that the pupils 
may turn at once to farm work~and 
to backyard gardening. 

Later a statewide housewives’ can- 
ning campaign is to be started by 
Miss Edna Noble White, head of the 
domestic science department of Ohio 
state university. Women’s clubs are 


co-operating in the saving of food 
and heads of state institutions are 
seeking to save food. 

An advisory state council will be 


appointed soon by Gov Cox to direct 
the entire food production and labor 
mobilization movement in the state. 


The Call to the Field 


Farmers, through their organiza- 
tions, are coming forward with enthu- 
siasm to meet the calls of the nation. 
This is indicated through ‘concerted 
action in resolutions and actual activ- 
ity in places of production. L. J. 
Taber, master of Ohio state grange, 
has just issued his call as follows: 

The farmer, especially the or- 
ganized farmer, has been an active 
advocate of peace. The farmer as a 
class can never rightfully be placed 
with what is known as the peace-at- 
any-price advocate. Whenever our 
government speaks it has received no 


more loyal response than from the 
tillers of the soil. That man who 
challenges the patriotism of rural 


America is unmindful of our history. 
The American farmer needs none to 
recite his need of praise or defend 
his patriotism. His record is indelibly 
engraven in our national annals from 


Bunker Hill to Appomattox. Count- 
less blood-stained battlefields testify 
to his courage and valor. 

As far as America is concerned, 
farmers can amply feed and clothe 


our people. But we would not forget 
that the hunger abroad sends to us a 
challenge that cannot be ignored. To 
answer this challenge means that we 
must more than supply the needs of 
this country. We must prepare to 
send abroad a goodly store to the 
hungry and starving. 

Let every grange at its next meet- 
ing study the following problems: 
1. What can we as a grange do to 
increase the total amount of food 
produced in our community? (A) By 
increased acreage. (B) Better fer- 
tilization and tillage. (C) Utilization 
of all waste land. 

2. How can we conserve for the 
farms the necessary labor for doing 
the indispensable farm work? (A) 
Co-operative purchase and use of la- 
bor-saving machinery. (B) Dispensing 
of unproductive work. (C) See that 
farm boys are exempted from con- 
scription during the growing season. 

8. What steps can we make as an 
organization to see that we receive 
a fair price for the food supplies we 
produce, and that nothing but honest 
profits are charged the ultimate con- 


sumer. 
Brothers and sisters, this is the 
call of the field. We leave others to 
plead the call to arms, but forget not 
that those who by long hours of toil 
with brain and brawn wring from 
our productive Buckeye soil the food 
supplies so essential to those at the 
front, and at home are serving God 
and country in as distinct a capacity 
as would be possible for you to do 
should you follow the call to the 
factory or the call to arms. 








Plant Much Corn—Stock of all 
kinds in Noble Co is looking well, but 


rough feed about used up. Wheat 
small but not hurt with the winter. 
Farmers preparing to plant a large 


corn crop. There will be more than 
an average crop of potatoes planted. 
Not many public sales being held. 
Horses are selling at about same price 
as a year ago. Sheep selling from 
$8 to $10 per head. 

Larger Corn Acreage — Plowing 
for corn in Licking Co is being 


pushed rapidly. There will be a larger 
acreage than last year if the weather 


permits. Oats and potatoes not 
grown very largely here. Never so 
many sales. Dairymen disposing of 


their cows, while the creamery is ask- 
ing for milk. Lack of help and high- 
priced feed the cause. Large quan- 
tities of lumber and timber being 
sold and the land developed to 
pasture. 

Plowing Late—We ‘are having very 
rainy weather agaim this spring in 
Defiance Co, therefore very little 
plowing is being done, although a 
great deal had been done last fall. 
Prices of potatoes, wheat, etc, still 
soaring. Wheat $2 p bu, oats. 64c, 
new corn $1.80, rye $1.30, barley $1.30, 
clover seed $10, alsike $11, timothy 
$2.25, cattle $5.50 to $9 p 100 Ibs, hogs 
$10 to $14.25, potatoes $2.75 to $3 p 
bu, butter 30c p lb, eggs 28c p doz. 

All Ohio Crops are slightly under 
normal, both as to condition and 
acreage production. Wheat compared 
with the average is 80% and but 10% 
of the 1916 crop is now in the pro- 


ducers’ hands. Cornein crib com- 
pared with average is 94%, with &% 
remaining unhusked in the field. 
Prices are as follows: Wheat $1.93. 


corn $1.19, barley $1.14, oats 66c, rye 
$1.53, potatoes $2.84 and hay $11.79 p 
ton. In fruit many buds have been 
killed, but no estimate as to extent. 





I wish to congratulate American 
Agriculturist on its frank and compre- 
hensive éxplanation of the league 
prices in the last few issues. No per- 
son reading them could fail to under- 
stand our position and the victory we 
won.—[Herbert J. Kershaw, Director 














A concrete foundation like this gives lots of satisfaction. 


Concrete Foundations Are 


Cheaper To Build 


A concrete foundation is cheap and easy to build. 
It’s cheap because concrete is made of clean sand and 
pebbles, which you can probably find on your farm 
or nearby, and portland cement which you can buy 
from your dealer. It’s easy to build because anyone 
can learn to use concrete by following simple rules. 
Orxdinary farm labor can do the work. 


Concrete foundations are permanent, fireproof, 
dry, clean and proof against rats, vermin and decay. 


By carrying concrete parn foundations up to the 
full height of the first story and adding a concrete 
floor, you have a barn that provides healthy condi- 
tions for your live stock. It is easy to keep clean. 


Remember that concrete is the material used 
for large grain elevators and all buildings that must 
be clean and fireproof. . 


Our free illustrated booklet No.. 141 will tell you all 
about concrete foundations. Write for your copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Offices at 
INDIANAPOLIS | 
ATLANTA Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Hurt Building KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO Commerce Building SALT LAKE CITY 
111 West Washington St. MILWAUKEE earns Building 
DALLAS First National Bank Bldg. SEATTLE 
Southwestern Life Bldg. NEW YORK Northern Bank & Trust Bldg. 
DENVER 101 Park Avenue SAN FRANCISCO 
Ideal Cement Building PARKERSBURG Rialto Building 
Union Trust Building 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building 








Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How canI havea garden with 
least expense? How can the wife 
have plenty of fresh vegetables for 
the home table with least labor? 


IRON AGE Combined Hilt 


Just write me a postcard 
name and ad- 


big sew 1917 Buggy Book. 

Just out! Shows 150 new- 

’ est styles of genuine Split 

: Hick Buggies all at mon- 

ey saving prices. More t a quarter 
of a million of these famous rigs now i 


n book toda 
Every one guaranteed for two years and shipped on— 


DAYS FREE Fest! 


This year I am putting out a 
world beater called the Split 


and Drill Seeder 
solves the gardén labor problem. 
Takes the place of many tools— 
stored in small space. Sows, cov- 
ers, cultivates, weeds, ridges, 
etc, ,better than old-time tools. 
woman, boy or girl can 
push it and doa day’s hand- 
work in 60 
minutes, 88 
combina- 
ions, $3.25 


use, 
Hick: s jai—the finest bug- \ 
ever built. You ought to peo it. 
Send for Free book todev ® . 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 32C,Grenloch,N.J. 





From producer to Consumer 
We grow, bale and ship it to 
Lyndon Farm, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


ALFALFA HAY. 


you. 

















Dairymen’s League. 





Delivers 
Full Power 

at the CW. 
Drawbar 7 eS 
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\ LaCrosse Happy Farmer Tractor 
\ Every pound of weight is placed where it counts 
SS in pounds pull. Simple construction—88 per cent of weight on 
SY the two drive wheels. Low in first cost and upkeep, too. 


Model “A,” 8-16 H. P. Light Weight Tractor pulls 2 plows. 
Made a great 1516 re.ord, rite for Catalog. 

; Model “B,” our wonderful kerosene burner, 
Guaranteed drawbar pul! 2000 pounds, or three 
14-inch plows. Hyatt Roller B..rings throughout. 
| ny any nats were. Weighs gals 3700 an. We 

ve 
es oo utor near you for prompt service, 


LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY — 
il Minneapolis, Minn. 


Also ask about La Crosse Tractor-Drawn Implements, 
Live Dealer 


's Wanted 


\ Ss 















PENNSYLVANIA 




















Crawford Co.—Roads are quite bad 
Not much plowing is done. Much 
lime is being used. Eggs are 
We p doz, butter 38e p Ib, and cows 
ure high. Four-weeks-old pigs bring 
$7 p pr, and hog loin I4c p lb. Pota 
( are weakening in price Farm 
heip is ree Maple syrup season 
is over, price $1.35 p gal.—l[J. 1 
Pl | \ 

Good Roads Day Gov srum 
bwugh prot ms May 24 as a “good 
oa ds day for Pa His proclama 
on states that improved roads are 
of reat economic importance, and 
th last vear 50,000 men gave their 

bo thout cost in repairing the 
highways on the day innounced 
\ request is made for a hearty re 
ponse along the same lines this ye 

Eastern Pennsylvania Gossip 
Planting of ipple, peach nd other 
fruit trees thi: pring largely exceeds 
last yeur's heavy acreage Potuto 
growers who require additional stock 
for planting are buying choic« 
ties at $2.0 to $3.50 p bu farm 
help of all descriptions is exiremel) 
searce, and commands thie _ highest 
rates since the civil war (oO. D. S 

Peaches Damaged Reports from 
southern Pa peach orchard is to in 
dicate that much damage was done 
by the recent cold wav: Buds ! 
badly frozen 

Good Sugar Season— Many farmers 
in Tioga Co were busy making eur 
1 good spring for maple sugar mak 
ing. Roads the worst in years il 
most impossible for milk teams o 
make trip. Eggs have jumped from 
te to 34c p doz, beans ltc p Ib, salt 
pork 20c, live pigs 15 to l6c p lb. Po 
tatoes $2.50 p bu, m _, sugar selling 
for 18c p |b, syrup $1.25 p ga 

NEW JERSEY 

Extension Staff Changes—The N J 
col of agri welcomes Julian F. Miller, 
a last year’s graduate from Cape 
May Co, as specialist in fruit grow- 
ng Mr Miller has been working i! 
the experimental orchards at Vine 
land ind also with the federal |} 
reau of insecticides and fungicide 
Morristown To take p iit l 
veretable rrowing in the rorthe 
part of N J *harle 7. J ‘ fror 
Pa will oo! come 
lent ain 2 ley ha ‘ 
ible experience in te ra 
vegetable rowing ' ! 
ind garden mana n \ 

Mr Nissle trainit i xper 
fit im pa cular! 
he will cor t 

Cumberland Co-—Ffruit ind 

iY rot ver promisit I 1 
i old ! vet Som pot 
early truck are planted Farm 

or ind becoming a t 

problet Prices ar Corn $1.40 
p bu, wheat $2, oat: ROK potatoes 
$2.95, ere We p doz iressed hi 
$19 p 100 Ibs, live calve $12 
fowls 25c p Ib, broilers Wc, milk 4% 
p qt and hay $25 p ton fA. P. Sea 
brook. 

Early Potatoes In—Grain and gra 
in Cumberland Co not very promising 
cold and wet, some ear! potato 
ind early truck planted irm labor 
very scar » ecomin eriou 
problem 

MARYLAND 

Work in Earnest Thoug!l é 
weather in Hartford Co has not en 
tirely settled, and the war prospt 
are enlargin the irmers have begun 
work in earnest, and have plann 
for a larger Lcr of mos 
spring crop lelp i kel 
scearce and ‘ ‘ mewhat 1! 
that the past year lil Y all of } 
WN r contin y1 oat ive 
been sown, early itoes nd ym 
garden truck n ¢ been plan 
Wheat is about normal rrowth for 
this time of sé on, but he pl 
pect for clover hay crop is not r 
bright; much of has been winte! 
killed. ‘Timothy is making " r 
showing. Pasture rtin p 
nicely. 

WEST VIRGINI A 

Aids Farmer Sales—-Th luntir 
ton chamber of omme ‘ reco! 
mends that no fees b« hargwed farn 
ers in the city market, and that farm 
ers should not be required to regis 
ter. They should be permitted to 
peddle produce from house to hou 
without restriction The hamber 
will negotiate with the city commis- 
sioners to bring about these condi- 
tions. 

Young Folks to Serve—In Ohio Co, 
Supt of Schools J. H. Lazear, by ar- 
rangement with Prof I. 8. Cook, 
County agent, has offered the farm- 
ers the services of 2000 boys and girls 
between 12 and 18 years. A wage 
seale will be made up, and each 
farmer in the Co will be forwarded a 
eard by the Pan Handle agri club ex- 
plaining the proposition. Schools 





will be closed for a few days during 
the planting season in order that the 
boys may assist in the work. When 
the schools close for the summer va- 
cation the boys and girls can spend 
all their time on the farms 
Finance Club Work-—-The Wirt Co 
bank will finance the pig club work 
of the Co Ten pure-bred Poland- 
China pigs will be sold to the boys 
in exchange for their notes The 
bank also donated the money for the 
pig club contest, which includes a 
hort course at the col of agri 
Fruit in Good Condition—Buds in 
the eastern Pan Handle fruit belt are 
well set and in perfect condition. The 
apple crop will be larger than that 
of last year, which was a_record- 
breaker Thousands of apple trees 
will come into profitable bearing this 
eason, most of them in their eighth 
and ninth year 
DELAWARE 
Kent Farm Notes Fart work is 
mckward \ heavy no fell April 
" omethink unusual Little plow- 
ing for corn has been done Fruit 
trees and grapevines have been 
pruned and much spraying has been 
done Berry growers are worried be- 
iuse new crops are not planted. They 
fear the berry crop will be on before 
they can get their different crops in 
the sround Labor is getting more 
erious Many farmérs are at a 
indstill Charles Hopkins, Kent 
County, Del 
THE MILK MARKET 
At New York, there is a heavy sur- 
plus reported This is credited to 
wo causes, the Jewish holidays and 
he recent cool weather. The league 
April rates for Grade B (barn score 
55) to the producer in the 2t-c zone 
re 205 p hundred for 3%; $2.33 or 
{%e p qt for 3.8% and $2.40 for 4% 
nilk 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
)-quart cans for the week ending 
April 183 were as follows 4 
Railroad Milk Cream 
Lorie , 1). GO0 ‘ 
S yuehanna ee 5,860 305 
West Shore 1S, 800) 1,280 
vann ‘ 7 1ST 
Vy ¢ (long haul) + 404 
Y C (tshor ha } mi 
Intario 074 
m4 
! r R it ime H2 
! n Th 
O40 
) 17 
+5 oe 15.64 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu 

able in American Agriculturist At a cost o 
niy six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
th 





g you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 


as one word.) Cash must accompany each 
and advertisement must have address oo, 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

received Friday to guaran 
issue of the following week. 
Acivertisements of Pp FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be at the above rate. _ but 
will be inserted in our TeaL BSTATE MARKBST. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPR or display of any 
kind will be allowed jer this head, thus 
making a smal! ady as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


counts 
wider 
as we 
COPY must be 
tee insertion n. 














EGGS AND POULTRY 


TURKE bug Strict fr from large, selected 
Mammoth B White H and N ‘arragansett, and 
Bourbon Red i as in Amer 3.75 per 18 bs 
xpress or ; . ’ - guar 


a arriva 
M ( ALDWELI 


['NER’S WHITE LEGHORNS—Nineteen s 
. request Hatecbing 


z —— : 
KASTNER Hammond 


“KES. ine 
ie ra VY. LOTHERS 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
PURE BRED Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Eges for 
hatching, $1.50 for 15, or $2.50 for 30. MUEL J. 





McELWAIN, Ft Covington, N 
BUFF ROCKS FOR SALE—Winners and layers. 
Cockerels and pullets. Eggs for setting, $2.50. CARL 


REYNOLDS, New London, 0. 

SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN BGGS— Heavy 
laying strain. Also Barred Rock eggs. Fifteen, $1.25. 
I. B. WILLIS, Betterton, Md. 


RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Pearl 
Guineas, Pekin ducks. Eggs or chicks, SUNNYSIDE 

















FARM, Emporium, P a 
~ POULTRY THAT PAYS- Ten varieties. Eggs for 
hatching Send for catalog MOORE POULTRY 
CO, Sterling, Hl 

~ THOROUG HBR F D LIGHT - BRAHMAS ces for 
hatching Catalog — tree. REAMS BROTHERS, 
Boonville, NY 

WILD AND BRONZE TURKEYS, 15 eggs, $4 
after May 15. Catalog VALLEY VIEW FARM. 
Belleville, Pa 








} BROWN 




















LEGHORNS—Special prices 
on hatching eges Dept E, MAPLEWOOD FARM, 
Navarre, Oo 

BUFF ROCKS. Rose Comb Black Minorcas, 15 
eces $1.50. MRS _ALBEBT HOUSE, Goshen, N Y. 

BRED TO LA\ "Barred Rock eggs, $1 for 15, for 
batching S. L. SMITH, Canajoharie, N Y 

Tt "URKEY EGGS, M B, $4 for 10, prepaid. MRS 
CYRUS ELDER, Warsaw . 0 

FISHBL WHITH e: *« EGGS ARTHUR BEN- 
NINGER, Walnuutport 

EGGS, $3 dozen. DAY 


BOURBON RED Y — 
LEHMAN, Hancock, Md 

8O MANY ELEMENTS enter into tne snipping or 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


NURSERY 


TREES, PLANTS. SHRUBS, ETC. Strawberry 
plants, leading varieties, at $2 and $2.50 per 1000. 
Everbearing varieties, Progressive and Superb, at $7 
per 1000. We have a general stock of all kinds of 
fruit and ornamental trees, vines, ete. Satisfaction 
coecontest, Big catalog free BUNTINGS NUR- 

ERIES. Box 8, Selbyville, Del 











SEEDS AND STOCK 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
ties: Early, Mid-Season, Late 
varieties raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, currant, 
grape, asparagus, rhubarb, horse-radish, flowering 
plants; fruit trees. ty mail or express prepaid. 
First-class stock and safe delivery guaranteed. Cata- 


the big. profitable varie- 
and Everbearing. Best 
































log free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 
BARLY CABBAGE, tomato, beet, lettuce, cauli- 
flower, sweet potato, celery. pepper, eggplants. lead- 
ing varieties Large or small lots by mail or express 
First-class pl s and safe delivery guar- 
Catalog free HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground. N Y 
ASP ARAG U S ROOTS, 
( age t A 
et pota “$2 00 
0. Send for list j 
~ DAHLIA IAS, | “no ‘elties, 
Gladioh, annas, peonte 
‘ on, 

I Mam 5 
bundred $2, postpaid Cat NUR 
SERIES, Sm 
~ POTATOES 1 en, Cobbler, Ohio Queen, 
Six- Weeks hers CHARLES FORD 
Fishers, N ¥ 
~ 10,000 PLUM FARMER black raspberry plants for 
sale, $7.50 per 1004 ‘ H. NEW, East Gr is! 
N Y 

” DAHLIAS, six for 50c: gladoli, 10 for 25c; post- 
paid Catalog free RALPH BENJAMIN, Ca t 
LI 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2.50 per 100 Catalog 
free. BASIL PERRY, Georgetown, Del. 

VEGETABLE PLANT CATALOG FREE. GLICK’S 


NURSERIES, Smoketown, Pa 





CALICO SEED CORN—Nothing better. Circular. 


( CHAS TREED, Lancaster, O 
7 LIVE STOCK 








terkshires, 
akin. Bred 
HAMIL- 


CHINAS, 
mated, not 
Beagles. P. 


REGISTERED POLAND 
Chester Whites, all ages 
sows, service boars Collies, 
TON, Cochranville, | Pa 





regisiered Belgian stallions, two 
Winners of first prizes at New 
WILLIAM MARSHALL, Aurora, 


SALE Two 
years 
fair. 


FOR 
and three 
York state 
N Y. 


~ REGISTERED 





BERKSHIRES—A few - 4 to ~ war 










in May GREYSTONE RANCH, Weatherly 

FOB SALE—Two black Spanish poets at farmer’s 
price. FRED M AU RE R _Mar ula N ° 

RBGI 
Wols 0 

















BRONZE NABRAGANS} T., BOURBON RED 
! I Fr the st floch 


a! 


cl RR t 


IBLE AME FIGHTIN OWLS—Beauti 
ayer a ‘ : ¢ 


a ! ALFRED 
GRAHAM 





Langsbans, 
gs, Muscovy 
Freeport, O 


BoGS ] for 


Rocks. ls 
Tr 


z2 Ss B ack 
ghorns r Hambur 


CLARK BROTHERS 


Barred 





(3 © WHITE LEG — EG G8. _ farm range, $5 per 
From world’s ng strain. FAIR- 
wor NT POULTRY FARM. 7 2 i ion, Pa 











~ BG Gs ‘FOR HATC HING from Pe ari Guineas, Tou- 
louse ¢ Rouen, Cayuga and Grey Call ducks. 
CRANEBROOK FARM, Port Byron, N Y. 


"BGGS—Barred Bocks, Sir 
free rango. $1 per 15, $5 per 100. Catalog. WIL- 
LIAM J. SHERMAN, ‘Cambridge Md 


"WHITB INDIAN RUNNER DUCK BGGS for sale, 
$1 for 11 Hea producers of large, white eggs. 
L. D. KARBER, Coblesmille, NY 


2 MILLION Bac | FARM guarantees chicks alive to 
Leghorns, Reds and Rocks. Full information 








le Comb White Leghorns, 











you. 





Box 5, Browns Mills, N J, 


free. 





BER RK SHIRE PIGS, $8 Female Collies Ww. 

LOTHERS, [lerulack, Pa 
DOGS — 

FOR 8S Al. E—Eight litters of thor oughhred foxhound 
pups, $10 puir And een 12 15 months ol 
Also ten Ul broken hou > F AIRMOUNT KEN 
NBELS, Route 4, Red L , 
re SCOTCH ‘ ‘OLLIF “DOG FOR SALE. _ Registered 
well bred rs ol ms r price and description 

ide gs Qt aL uTY POULTRY FARM, Rome, N Y 

COLL ’ PUPPIES 1 emi ales, fro m grand working 
registered Ss! i pprova WM. KETCH 

yhoeton ‘N Y 

SHEPHERDS FROM HEEL DRIVERS. ARTHUR 
GILSON, Madrid Springs, N ¥ 

~ ee 

ONE 3 MA AL = RP COLI L 1B “PUP two months old LEO 

> 


jroton, N Y¥ 


METZGAR 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 





the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 
ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 


low enough for the poor man. 
them. Manufactured by 


best stable and price 
Ask for booklet describing 








ROY BROTHERS, Bast Barnet, Vt. 
PATENTS 
IDEAS WANTPD—Manofacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Four books, with list 
hundreds of inrentions wanted, sent free. I help you 
market your invention Advice free . B. OWEN, 
04 Owen Building, Washington, D C, 











American Agriculturist 











MISCELLANEOUS 

MILK a0 KETS 4 —_ or strips. Lowest prices. 
Free samples meral printing. RATTAY 
PBINTERY, Dept 2, “somerville, Nd. 

FARMERS— Send for free catalog explaining my 
new cuncrete fence post with wood-strip, 4 
COOK, Cherry Valley, N Y. 

WOMEN’S WANTS 

PATCHWORK—Send dime for Household package 
bright new calicoes. PATCHWOBK CUMPANY, 


Meriden, Ct. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 














WANTED—Woman, or man and wife, on farm in 
Adiroudacks. Woman as housekeeper. Must under- 
stand butter making. One wanting home preferred. 
Would take man and wife if man understands tarm- 
ing. Address, giving references or experience, and 
Wages required, W. 8. GAVEY, P Box 223 
lnvokiyn, N Y ba 
THOUSANDS U 8 GOVERNMENT JORS 
farmers, men and women, to $150 

» pleasant work, steady employment, pay sure, 
spring appointments. Write immediately for 
list positions now easily obtained. FRANKLIN 

Y. 





now open 
month, 








free 


INSTITUTE, Dept B40, Rochester, N 





WANTED—Men and women to qualify for gov 
pvern - 
ment positions. Several thousand appointme a, to be 
— — =: montbs. ty! ae Hy about open- 
ings ow tO prepare, ete, rite immediate 
‘eo CG822. EARL NOPKING Washington, 


S22, 





1 bea e— bad become hentiour s, $25 week 
~ ule §=6earning. RANKLIN IN 
Dept B805, Rochester, N Y. STITUTE, 





mM. | 4 GOVERNMENT 
dy, interesti ib. 
TCTs, 107F, Bt Lows 


WANTED—A salesman. We have open at this time 
& position for a reliable and conscientious man of 
good appearance and good education who has confi- 
dence in bis own ability to meet competition and sell 
to farmers, There is steady work and advancement 
for the man who can make goud. Liberal salary and 
commissions paid. A man _ having own rig, or auto, 


FABMERB. Good pay; 
Write CENTRAL INSTI- 





will be a When answering, state your 
age and _ selling experience. Address B 
Springfield, Mass. = oe 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


FARM, 














800-ACRE 





$6.25 an acre. 4 

ranch for hundreds of sheep or veatthon ane —— 
machine-worked tillage; 275 acres spring-watered 
Pasture; 275 acres wood and timber. estimated 5000 
cords, selling $6 a cord in market: 350,000 feet 
hemlock spruce and hardwood timber; 6000 sugar 
maples (half of these earned $590 in one season) 
150 bearing apple trees; on good road, near neigh- 
bors, school and churches; mail delivered, telephone 
only 3% miles to hustling town Tw ‘ears lent 
houses of seven and eight rooms, with running po ng 
water; big barns, 120 n 681 ' 







lo, carriage house 
se, a n very gi 











work granary and sugar d 

repair er, forced te w 

price part down 

and page 10, Of 

} 

aa in a dozer just rite 

today ree copy. STROU T FARM 

= tg T RM AG ENCY. 
YOUR CHANCE Canada 








you ind 
irrigate ad } 








ALL AN N General Su perintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacifie Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue 
Calgar Aibert 
A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA will make you 
more money with less work You will live longer 
and better Delightful climate, rich soil, low prices, 
easy terms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors, good 
roads, schools and churches. Write for = a 
Joaquin Valley illustrated folders, free. EA- 
GRAVES, Industrial Commissioner, ATaSF “— 
1969 By Exch, Chicago 
VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, West Virginia 
and Ohio farms st $15 per acre and up offer ig 
value for the price. Best climate, markets, schools 
good !and and neighbors. Write 


and transportation 
F. H. 


LaBAUME, Agri Agt N & W By, 346 Arcade, 








Roanoke, Va 

Statement of the ownership, management, 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24 
of Orange Judd American Agriculturist of New 
published weekly, entered at Springfield, Mass 
April 1, 1917. State of New York, County of 
York. Before me, a notary public in and for 
State and county aforesaid personally apt 
Thomas A. Barrett, who having been duly 
according to law, deposes and says that he 


business manager of the Orange Judd Americar 
culturist of New York, and that the following 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statemehn 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily pa er, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required the 
Act of August 24. 1912. embodied in sectix 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations. printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: That the names and 

dresses of the publisher managing editor 
business Managers aré¢ Na of pubitsher 
Judd Company, edito i Charles W. Burke 

all of New 
> Dame 
or, if a corporat 
and addresses of 
per 


Wallingford, 
Herbert Myrick 
Chik cage inl 
G iaylord 

Mass., ; 
Smith, Bosto: 

ps Pub. Co., Sy 
Harrisville R 
ers hoiding 1 per cent or more _of 
id Company, the owner 

fholders, mortgagees, and 
or holding 1 
total amount of bonds, mortgages 
are: (if there are none, state.) 
the two graphs next above, giving the names 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain net only the list of stockholders, and security 
bolders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany. but also eases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
ng mren; also that the said two 
ain statements embracing affiant’s full 
belief as to the circumstances and 
which stockholders and security 
not, appear upon the books of the 
bold stock and securities in & 
other than thst of a bona fide owner; and 
no reason to believe thet any other 
or corporation bas any interest 
the said stock, vonds, or other 
stated by him Thomas A. 
Barrett, business manager. Sworn to and subscribed 
bef me this 29h day of March, 1917 heomas 
nota public. (Seal) 





by 








editor, 
e 
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of 
name and 
owning 
emount < 
Lewellyn Beaum int, 
N y f ‘ 


individual 
the 


names 





ugh 





stock of 
K hat the 
other 


or 





para 


in 


1s 





under 
do 


conditions 
holders who 
company as trustees, 


capacity 
this afflant has 
person, association, 
direct or indirect in 
securities than as 8&0 


ry 





















April 21, 1917 
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= finds notable demand. their acreage to beets. One estimate 
How Best to Market Crops = COMPARATIVE PRICES IN WOOL, CTS P LR 10.000 that ey a = — 
= a pol ie . acres 0 op yards w e 
Mtr LL tn tt t= pa EE juy1 Plowed up in the three coast states 
‘ = f Oregon, Washington and Califor- 
feeding stuffs is figured in. oxtrs % bid Ohio unwashed 54 36 af 26 = a @ : 
THE GRAIN TRADE fresh tmy 44@ soe p Ib entre — . be Ohio unwashed ry 4 ‘a 4 oe an Se Sw 
o - id _ aes ric io unwashe 54 3s bad 25 s ° 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN Cheese slic i a Aas 6s is m8 36 P 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS At New York, market w ich * 4 39 27 26 
’ 2 ell cleared Mich 4 52 38 27 26 AL 
of better grades of state cheese, high- Mv \ “bid 50 36 26 26 GENER MARKETS 
me —me-, On -—Oste——~ er prices paid at country points, mar- Yate on''No 1 1 3 + Se gg Uulaas, cera we hy A 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 ket very firm. N Y state whole milk Valley Ore No 1 45 33 25 23 hand receivers sell the sromuse Stem store, 
Chicago ...... 2.33 123 14 80 68 47 @©flat cheese 25@25l¢c p Ib, twins 25%c, Mont Qne sta 44 3 pe 23 car or dock. From these country consignees must pap 
aa Neck °°" 548 ~ ist ‘37 [79 [52 held cheese, specials 27@27ljc, Wis spout % bid 47 35 25 24 freight and commission charges. When sold in 6 
Boston ...... — — 158 86 88 .63 = @ Ili, at on . : ont coarse — _ 34 24 23 smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
oy 265 1.22 1 ™% 65 a twins 25@25'4c, daisies 25c, young Fine delaines: O and Pa 57 37 34 32 advance-is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
Toledo .......249 121 140 [76 ‘64 ‘“— America 25c, held cheese 27%4c, skim U®Washed delaines: Micl. 50 30 24 28 consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Minneapolis ..2.36 122 140 :78 (68 .46 cheese 19@20c. a P Cranberries 
i At Watertown, N Y, about 3000 Activity in Hop Yards At New York, cranberries in light 
At Chicago, exceedingly wild mar- hbxs of cheese were sold on the y é P demand and weak. Cape Cod old $4 
kets prevailed in the grain pits, prices Watertown board at 23c p Ib. The Hop growers in New York state @@¢ p bbl, common 8.0, fey Jersey 
mounting higher than anything hith- Watertown produce exchange will have begun placing their poles in the jate 5@6, L I 4.50@6.7%. ‘ } 
erto reached, due chiefly to specula- Officially open for the season on yards and doing the odd tasks con- , 
i Scien oak Ges Gana May 5 ant wk sae oe h aounes 
tive buying, an S included to & : ng : a, oe Writing from Wilson, N Y, J. ¢. 


considerable extent covering by 
shorts. May wheat sold at $2.25% p 
bu, July 1.93 and Sept 1.77. These 
skyrocket advances were followed by 
some reactions, especially in new 
crop deliveries. 

The rapid developments in the war 
Situation were back of everything. 
For a time foreign buying was pro- 
nounced. From first to last the rap- 
idly diminishing reserves of bread- 
stuffs and the needs of generous 
crops next summer and fall were 
paramount. The government Apr re- 
port of the winter wheat condition 
Was even worse than the Orange Judd 
figures printed a week ago, and no 
one thing attracted more attention, 
both in and out of the wheat trade, 
than coming crop acreage and crop 
possibilities. 

Some of the sharp reaction from 
the top level was due to the advent 
of badly needed rains in the south- 
west, with attendant slightly more 
favorable advices. May wheat 
touched $2.50 p bu at Toledo and 
fancy springs in carlots at 2.56 at 
New York. 

Hopes were expressed that losses in 
winter wheat may not after all prove 
as heavy as recently indicated. Spring 
wheat seeding is being pushed on 
both sides of the international boun- 
dary, making rapid progress under 
generally good conditions. The ini- 
tial weekly weather report of the de- 
partment of agriculture indicated 
generally more favorable environment 
for winter wheat in the central and 
eastern portions of the principal 
wheat districts, yet pointed to unsat- 
isfactory conditions west of the Mis- 
souri river. 

After selling up to the notable level 
of $1.35@1.39 p bu for nearby deliv- 
eries, corn reacted somewhat, yet the 
market everywhere reflected the re- 
markable conditions. Carlot sales of 
choice ranged all the way upward to 
1.42 @1.46 before reaction which 
clipped off several cents. Corn plant- 
ing was somewhat delayed by reason 
of cold, rainy weather east of the 
Mississippi and by drouth in the 
southwest. At New York, No 2 yel- 
low corn sold at 1.56, and at Toledo 
1.42. 

Oats reacted from the high level 
around 66@67c p bu in the west, 
yet there was a good demand in 
all positions. At Toledo May oats 
sold at 69c. 

Grass seeds have continued to sell 
at a relatively low level, prime tim- 
othy around $6 p 100 Ibs, clover 17 
@17.25, millets 2.25@ 2.75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PEER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 

1917... 48 45 47 

1916.. 37 36 36 

1915. . 33 32 33 

1914.. 26 25 27 
Butter 


Monthly statement of the associated 
warehouses gives the stocks of but- 
ter in 56 cold storage plants on April 
1, as 5040,000 Ibs, against 2.296.000 
Ibs on the same date last year. 

At New York, market firm, active 
demand expressed for medium and 
lower grades, offerings well cleared. 
Higher than extra cmy 47@47%c p 
ib, extra 461%4c, cmy firsts 46c, held 
emy 441%4@45c, finest dairy 46@ 46\c. 
4316c, firsts 43c, storage butter 42% 
@43'6c. 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 46c 
Pp ib. 


SUUUUVGHMUOUUTUUVONNUOUS UAL 11 kM AQ UELU HOON EDAAU AHO ARGU AAU UUGAEUAGUTLOUUUSUOONA EMO UUEG HHO UES LU EUAL UCU EH 
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At Chicago, market firm, production 
mot large, season backward, price level | 
not considered too high when cost of | 


15 










NENAGH AVATAR TU a declaration of war the wool trade at was exported to England, which mar- 
ee Boston practically placed all stocks at ket is now entirely cut off, together 

the disposition of the government. with the prohibition movement which 

Buying of: breeding stock has been has curtailed outlet for beer. Grow- 





on large scale at all principal market ers must not overproduce if they ex- 
points during recent months. Big pect paying prices. Should the food 
impetus has been given to sheep situation of this country become more 
growing. Legislatures in eastern serious, efforts may be made to limit 
states are earnestly considering the output of malt liquors, as in Great 
dog problem, trying to secure laws Britain, thus further restricting de- 
which will protect sheep interests. mand for hops. 

While a year from now the increase Hop growers in the Salem (Ore) 
in -production of wool may be so section are turning, many of them, to 
large as to affect wool markets, now’ sugar beets to take the place of hops. 
every pound of the 1917 clip at least “Many growers will turn a part of 







































































































creed eae, market firm under in- crop season. Practically all growing yijjer expresses the bellef that apple 
mand, offerings closely po toto ge Mon districts report roots have wintered parrels must sell at about 40c each 
dar cheese 22@ Wihnc Pp lb twins 2214 bonne — her Mg oe = in carlots the coniing season, com- 
<i . : oo : ci s extremely par ith 38e > generse i as 
daisies 23c, young America 22c, long- slight. Best choice 1916 state hops Parc? With s8e, the general price last 





22c. pone. 
horns 22c are quotable among dealers at 38@42c °° . : 
rs p Ib, coast hops 11@12c. At New York, market very firm to 
Wool Prices on War Basis Sales of beer in February showed isher for fey apples, which are in 


limited supply; off grade and medium 
quality stock weaker and_eé slow. 
Northern Spy apples $6@6.75 p bbl, 


Increasing gravity of foreign rela- a decrease of 55,000 bbls over same 
month a year ago, and a decrease of 


tions and scarcity of stocks were the 126,000 bbls over February. 1912 


two dominating factors in the wool Growers in California are warned Greening 6.50, Newtown Pippin 6, 
situation at this, practically the be- by dealers to radically reduce acre- Russet 4.0, Ben Davis 4.50, Baldwin 
ginning of the 1917 shearing season. age or face starvation prices. The ”-, western apples 1.50@2.75 p bx. 
Although wool prices have doubled normal American consumption of At Chicago, values held on very 


in the past three years, the trend of Pacific coast hops has been around steady basis, demand good although 
values has been steadily higher. With 200,000 bales, a large part of which moderate, fcy apples higher. North- 















$1395 


Choose the Fact-Six 
for Your Car 


The Fact-Six is the car with “The sion Magneto ignition instead of the 
Marvelous Motor,” developed and cheaper — iy efficient battery 
refined to a point approximating per- ignition. 
fection through four years of con- It is the car with silent chain drive 
scientious manufacturing effort. for motor shafts. 

The Fact-Six is the car which checks It is the car with durable light- 
in so many essential details of design rynning annular ball bearings in trans- 
and construction with the highest mission, differential and rear wheels. 














priced high-grade care. It is the car with full floating silent 
The Fact-Six is the car with the big spiral-bevel-gear rear axle. 

= arene — case extending It is the car with scores of other 

rom frame to frame. high-grade features not found in other 





It is the car with Bosch High Ten- medium priced Sixes. 


. The Fact-Six is The Chandler Six, 
Greatest of All Light Sixes 























There are five attractive Chandler types 
These Are Facts, of body, all mounted on the same great 
Not Claims pr pape a chassis. Most popular of these, 
- of course, are the big seven-passenger 
HERE is no other Six more : _ 
flexible in control, more respon- touring and the graceful four-passenger 
sive to your every demand, than roadster. No other roadster of any design 
a Chandler. i wae or any type has ever attained a degree of 
ere is no other Whic w $s ; 
popularity even approaching the popularity 
Soa oe oe of this Chandler model. 
. There » no other so economical We shall be glad to send you a Chandler 
n operation. : 
‘wien inmates Cbeebies catalogue and all possible information 
in its design and construction so about the Chandler car and to give you 
many features characteristic of the name and address of the Chandler 
high-grade high-priced motor cars. distributer or dealer nearest to you. 
There is no other of more beau- 
tiful body lines or greater riding Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1398 
comfort. Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 
F. O. B. Cleveland 

















CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Dept.AA, Cleveland, O. 
































Farm Hands Wanted 


WesternCanada Farmers Require 50,000 
American Farm Laborers AT ONCE! 


Urgent demand sent out for farm help by the Government of Canada 
Good wages. Steady employment. Low railway fares. Pleasant 
surroundings. Comfortable homes. No Compulsory Military Service. 
Farm hands from the United States are absolutely guaranteed 
against Conscription. This advertisement is to secure farm help to 
replace Canadian farmers who have enlisted for the war. 

A splendid opportunity for the young man to investigate Western 
Canada’s agricultural offerings, and to do so at no expense. 

Only those accustomed to farming need apply. 


For particulars as to railway rates and districts where labor is required, 
or other information regarding Western Canada, apply to 


0. G. RUTLEDGE, 301 E. Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Authorized Canadian Government Agent 











































Famous Tornado Silos 
Special Proposition 


FARMERS and DAIRYMEN: Write for our 
SPECIAL OFFER on ABSOLUTELY BONE DRY 
Oregon Fir Silos. We save you money on HIGH 
GRADE SILOS. No KNOTS, Extra Heavy 
TONGUES and GROOVES, More HOOPS, More 
DOORS, and most convenient and AIR TIGHT 
DOOR SYSTEM on the market 
Safety Anchor System Free 

We have made the TORNADO for years and our Silos 
speak for themselves. Write now for our special early offer 


THE W. R. HARRISON CO., Dept. B, Massillon, Ohio 







































































































Green Mountain Silos 












for 1917 are better than ever. Our 

new guy-wire anchorage system in 

sures your silo against any wind 

All Green Mountain silos are made r 

ap te uM You'll be busy later on and 
like a safe or refrigerator, Giles forget. Youknow you - 
is always sweet ought to have your 


own cutter. 
Write for booklet today 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO 
343 WEST STREET 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


- 5. 








Winner Opening 
Silo Roof 


| Gives 6 to 9 feet more silo 
| space and 15 to 40 tons 
more silage worth up to 
$160each year. Delivered 
prices quoted. Special dis- 
count to early buyers. 
Actquickly Write to day. 
Silo Specialty Mig. Ce | 
205 19th St. 


Deper 
able! Every part 
built exira_ strong. 
Right principle. Cutter —s 
elevator in one. Light runn 
Even cutting. Unlimited elevating. Big ca- 
pacity. Simple, safe, durable, 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


It’s a book every silo owner should have. Explains 
the different Prigciples ¢ of building silo fillers, and 
describes the **Blizzard”’ in detail. 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO., Box 216 Canton, Ohio 


eae pea, 


inten, lowa. 














HOUDUDALADUEL EEO ALAA LAAN 


A Living from _| 
Eéésand || Poot = 
a versally attested by 
Poultry fits users. Neighbors 


and friends decide on 
By W. H. BROWN 





a Unadilla for theme 
selves, on the basis 
of such experiences. More 


Most books on poultry keeping emphasize 
it , e of t Y 
than that, Unadilla users ale 








= the imagination r kept in the backgrour a most always buy another, 
The id has | me pr valent that 5 t when they need one. 
= i x im easy, easant way for anyb 7d . 
E to earn a living lead in this book the author i Unadilla features of simplicity, and convenience, 
= has shown all sides of the business as @ not found in others, win lasting favor of dairymen. 
ve ung men wn i a “ ‘ - = . oe — art ~ | Investigate this superior Silo. Send for catalog, 
; ment onl helt > youn in- rices, terms and 
clinestoward poultry to make a correct decision. P UN sibs Agency Offer. 
The author has | adic Jressed poultry bes ni ADILLA SILO 00., Box B, Unadilla, N.Y. 
wao Reve @ lim wag er Be al . a5 2 





ar o wi the 
plants of & weral thous and eke is 
Interest further than as an illustration « 
magnitude of the business Beginners 10w- 
ever, cannot start with such plants, and must 
of necessity start in & way commensur 
th their experience and capital For 








he author has selected fror 
hat cost him go dearly 
plan which will be 8 safe gu 
gay m the inevitable p 
eu ting fr m the perusal of numer ~<A yo 
In tne development of this plan, 
att n is given to the small but imy 
1 from hatching time to the time 
ui arket d The chapters on Sele 








Write today and get 
this wonderful book 
about silage and dairy 
profit. Tells why Harder 
Silos are big money earne 
ers. Send postal now to 
HARDER MFG. CO. 
Box 13 Cobleskill, N. Y¥. 





























tion of a Location Egg Cr tes 

Learned from Experience, and ticularly that 

< Mark ng ti Eggs, W be y? und of great 

value t he young poultryman —————— 


Profusely illustrated. 5%x7% inches. 150 e 
pages. Substantially bound in cloth. Price, } | 
Rts cas ave ilo Money 

° 












5 ft. more capacity ft Rh geme money with 
Globe extension roof idow Free. Also 
big cash and early shir met it discounts, A 


GLOBE SILO~-zo 


means big money saved. Write for de- 
tails and prices quick to 
GLOBE SILO CO.. 6-16 WILLOW STREET, SIDNEY, w. Y. 


Orange Judd Company 
315 Feurth Ave. New York 


PUM MM 
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Mention A A When You Write 












ern Spy $6@7 p bbl, Willow Twig 5 
@6.25, Winesap, Baldwin, Greening, 
Steel Red, Golden Russet, King 4.50 
@5.25, Hubbardston, Ben Davis 3.50 
@4.50, western boxed apples 1.75@ 
3 p bx. 





Beans and Peas 

At New York, market very strong 
as government has asked for bids on 
an excess of more than a million lbs 
of beans; more orders are in sight. 
Choice marrow $13.75 p 100 lbs, pea 
beans 13.75@14, medium 13.75, red 
kidney 13, white kidney 13.25, Im- 
perial 12.25, South American brown 
7.75, Seotch peas 10.75, split peas 15, 
vellow splits 8.75. 

At Chicago, market very. strong, 
trade active, offerings extremely mod- 
erate. Hand-picked Mich pea beans 
$8.25 p bu, brown Swedish 6.25, red 
kidney 7.75, field peas 2.75@3.75, 
Scotch 6@6.25, marrowfat 5.50@6, 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market very firm, 
trading very quiet, all lots strongly 
held. Fancy evaporated apples 11@ 
12c p lb, choice new 10c, old 84 @8e, 
prime new 9%c, raspbérries 4c, 
huckleberries 18c, blackberries and 
cherries 20c. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, dressed calves in 
light supply, market firm. Choice 
country veal 1814%,@19%c p Ib, prime 
171%,@18c, hothouse lambs $9@10 p 
carcass, dressed pork, pigs weighing 
30 to 60 lbs ea, 18144 @2I1c p Ib. 


Eggs 

Monthly statement of the associated 
warehouses gives stocks of eggs in 56 
cold storage plants as of April 1, as 
49,100 es, against 93,800 a year ago. 
Local cold storage stock at last ac- 
counts was S737 cs, against 2401 a 
week before and 6760 a year ago. 

Despite war conditions fresh eggs 
are selling relatively cheaper in Great 
Britain than in the U S. Large im- 
ports of Egyptian stock costing 
around 271!5c p doz have been import- 
ed. Best eggs sell at 45@50c, prices 
to farmers 30@36c. 

Holdings of eggs in storage were 
at their largest volume in Aug, 1916, 
the amount being 4,978,000 cases, ac- 
cording to federal reports, dropping 
10) to 4,478,000 in Sept, to 3,876,000 
in Oct, to 2,875,000 in Nov, to 1,702,- 
Oo) in Dee, to GSS.000 in Jan, to 105,- 
OO) in Feb only 3000 cases on hand 
Mar 1, 1917. Heaviest deliveries out 
of storage were in the months of 
Oct, Nov and Dec, more than a mil- 
lion cases each month. 

At Chicago, prices firm at recent 
advances, receipts very moderate, 
speculative interest quite active. 
Fresh firsts 351@32c p doz, ordinary 
firsts 30@3l1c, storage-packed firsts 








At New York, larger arrivals noted, 
market, however, about firm, free 
movement into cold storage taking 
care of surplus eges of desirable qual- 
ity at fully sustained prices. Extra 
fresh gathered 35% @36c _P doz, stor- 
age-packed firsts 34Y/ 4@35e, state, Pa 
and nearby fey white hennery 36 G 37c¢, 
ordinary 3544c, gathered whites 3514c. 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, market weaker on 
to qualities of timothy hay, some 
oversupply of medium and low 
grades. No 1 timothy $22 p ton, No 
Y 18.50@20.50, fey light clover mixed 
18@19.50, rye straw 13. 
Ilides and Skins 
Certain demand by the government 
for leather for army shoes and other 
equipment was a factor in adding great 
strength to hide market; this tendency 
partially offset by slackened demand 
for wholesale shoes, consumers appar- 
ently balking at paying high prices 
demanded by manufacturers and deal- 
ers. One of two factories have closed 
down temporarily. High prices for 
cattle on the hoof have added to cost 
of hides, values firmer. Steer hides 
selected in large lots at the packing 
houses were quotable around 29@3l1c 
p lb, Tex steers 29@30c, branded ani- 
mals 29c, sheep pelts up to $4.40 ea, 
calf skins 38@45c p lb 
Onions 
At New York, red and yellow 
cntete in light supply, prices firmer. 
Red $7@10 p bag, yellow 8@ e new 
Tex in light supply, firm at 5@5.50, 
Spanish 2.50@5.50 p cs, onion ‘sets up 
to 3 p bskt. 
At Chicago, market steady, prices 
firm. New Tex onions $4.50@4.65 p 
cummer cra, Australian and Zealand 
9.50 p 100 Ibs, old home-grown yel- 
low 5 p 60-lb sack or 8 p 100 Ibs, 
Ohio white 8.50, red and yellow §&. 
Poultry 
At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try moderate, offerings well cleared. 
Live fowls and chickens 24@2S8c p Ib. 
Supplies of fresh-killed poultry very 
light, market really short. Turkeys 
25@30c p lb, fowls 283@27c, roosters 
20@21c, chickens 25@2%e, geese 17c. 
At Chicago, market steady, receipts 
somewhat larger, demand good. Tur- 
keys 20@21c p 1b, fowls 21@23c, 








roosters 16@17c, spring chickens 23c, 





American Agrituitvfrist 


geese 15@16c, iced turkeys 25c, fowl 
23c, chickens 23c, roosters 18c. 
Mill Feeds 

At New York, decidedly strong sit- 
uation in all feed markets, stocks for 
immediate delivery exhausted, most 
quotations made on goods to arrive, 
mills sold well ahead. Western 
spring bran $44 p ton in 100-Ib sacks, 
standard middlings 44, flour 47, red 
dog 49, yellow corn meal for export 
in 196-lb sacks 6.35@6.75, fine yellow 
feed 3.50@3.75, white 3.50@3.70. 

Potatoes 

At New York, receipts of old po- 
tatoes more liberal, considerable ac- 
cumulation noted, speculative demand 
less active, prices weaker. Me $9@ 
9.75 p 180 lbs, L I 9.50@10, state and 
western 9@9.50, Fla new crop 8@12Z 
Pp bbl, Va late crop 6@8, southern 
sweet potatoes 5. 

At Chicago, consumption restricted 
by prevailing high prices, offerings 
not moving readily, prices tending 
slightly lower. Wis white potatoes 
$2.75@2.80 p bu, Minn 2.75@2.80, 
western 3, new Fla 3.75 p hamper, Ill 
sweet potatoes 2. 

Vegetables 

No increase in cabbages in this sec- 
tion, labor scarce, wages hizh, also 
fertilizer prices higher. Growers got 
good prices for their cabbages in 1916, 
but crop was very light.—[James H. 
Carr, Orleans County, N Y 

Cabbage acreage will be about as 
last season, although some are dis- 
couraged, as high prices for a light 
crop failed to pay cost of production. 
Labor is high and hard to get, fer- 
tilizer high and poor quality.—[M. E. 
E., Albion, N Y. 

At New York, Fla wax beans $2.50 
p bskt, old’ beets $5@6.50 p bbl, car- 
rots $3@4, new red cabbages $6@8 p 
cra, dandelion greens $2 p bbl, Va 
kale $1.50@2, oyster plants $4@8 p 
100 behs, peas $1@2.50 p _bskt, 
parsnips $4 p bbl, Va radishes $1.50 
p bskt, L I rhubarb $4@5 p 100 bchs, 
Jersey $1@3, spinach $1.25@2.50 p 
bbl, celery $1@2.25 p 10-inch cra. 


Wool 

Holdings of wool by manufacturers 
on Jan. 1, 1917, were a little more 
than 200 million lbs compared with 
145 million lbs same date previous 
year. These same manufacturers 
purchased 576 million lbs of raw wool 
during 1916. Reports from a group 
of mills which purchased 466 million 
lbs in 1916 showed their purchases 
were 42% domestic wool and 58% 
foreign wool. 

Early shipments of the 1917 wool 
clip from Ore and Utah to the east 
were under way in mid-Apr, prices 
paid the growers averaging 40@46c p 
lb. A large share of the new clip has 
now been contracted for both in the 
west and middle west states. Wool 
dealers at Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, St Louis and other centers have 
practically ceased trading in wool, all 
supplies held to wait definite action by 
the U S government, which is given 
first opportunity of supplying its needs 
at the price levels which were in ef- 
fect on Apr This action affected 
around 73 million lbs of wool in Utah, 
Wyo, Ida and Nev. Some interests 
have urged that the federal govern- 
ment be permitted to take over all the 
wool stocks needed for army purposes 
at a price to be fixed by the govern- 
ment. 


Proof That Blood Pays 
Il. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

At two recent public sales regis- 
tered Guernseys sold at varying 
prices. At one sale the cows brought 
from $55 to $135, heifers $40 to $90, 
calves $25 to $40, and bulls $45 te 
$70. At another sale cows sold for 
$165 to $365, heifers from $85 to $200, 
and bulls from $60 to $200. The high- 
er prices in the second herd were due 
to fine blood lines, one of which was 
the breeding of the great show bull 
Buckeye Joe. This animal took many 
prizes at state fairs, and is famous 
throughout the region. In both sales 
some grades were sold, and prices 
ranged from $55 to $120 for cows, $40 
to $60 for heifers, and for young stock 
$25 to $40. 

The tendency in dairy circles is to 
secure pure-bred bulls to head the 
herds. Many also are replacing grade 
cows with pure-bred cows. The dif- 
ference between keeping well bred 
live stock and common mixed bred 
stock is plainly discernible as one 
passes through the country and no- 
tices the different farms. Where pure- 
bred stock is kept it is noticeable alse 
that more animals are raised. This 
has its effect in greater diversity of 
crops, more clover, better fertilizing 
and better returns from the land. 

Undoubtedly there are still too few 
animals raised in central Ohio. It is 
entirely possible on most farms to 
carry a few more cattle or a few more 
sheep or a few more hogs. There is 
some waste on every farm, and if this 
were utilized, it would mean a good 
many more dollars made on every 
farm, and in this aggregate for the 
state a very large sum would b@ 
realized. 
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HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





SWINE BREEDERS 





Jacks and Mules 


Raise mules and get rich. 120 
fine large Jacks, Jennies and 
Mules, all ages forsale. A lot 
i istered Jacks.No little 
cheap Jacks for sale. All 
= og ae. ices 

m and see for 


and u 
yourent or > wuhes me today. 


, KREKLER’S JACK FARDI 
West Elkton, 0. 










ee 


OLLINS JERSEY REDS 


the best 


One farmer (name on req 

invested $43.75 in Jersey" Reds, a 

 ecelved $866.40 at eight months 

for second litter. “a we tell 
ba} YOu what he bought ? 


Le "575 ibs. in 


Antnur J-Couins a 
Moorestown.N.J 


2 months. 











Why Not Try 


Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk Horses, 
and stop the high cost of farming? 
Buy your Stallions and mares now 
and save money. 


N.Y.STATE GRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ CLUB 
€. S. Akin, 2res. 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Imported Percheron 
Stallion | Myrifique, 
foaled April 15th, 
1912, cra im- 


For Sale ee 


c ‘ti ford L. Miller, Se ie York 


PERCHERONS FOR SALE 


7 'REW YEAR OL <" itty ION. ONE YEARLING 
8 gies gg’ MARE COLTS ONE YEAR 
E. W. THOMPSON. FACTORY VILLE, PA. 


t wo 








SHETLAND PONIES 
Herd established 1891. 200 head to select 
fi ana Dept. D. for Catalog. 

HE SHADYSIDE FARMS 
North yA . Ohlo 





SWINE meeccnosncncaonesid 










AND 


Large Yorkshires 


OARS ready for immediate service. 
These are good, large, vigorous 
animals of correct type and conforma- 
tion. Also booking orders for pigs 
of either sex farrowed in fall of 1916. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


ly 


Resistered 0.1. C. & Chester White 


Now is the time to book your orders for spring 
pigs and get 7 choice. Best strains. Prices 
EUGENE P. ROGEBS, WAYVILLE. N. Y. 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs 


Prolific litters. Both sexes. Write for prices. 
J. A. SMITH & C. L. SUAYZE, Ludlowville. N. 


p-me Berkshires -—~——~ 
of Size and Quality 


The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight 

407 Ibs. at 7 months of age, was bred and : 
developed by us. When you want the best = 
and want them big write to 


C. - acter patcosnosie need West Camm § Pa. 


acl Berkshire 


For large litters of husky, hustling pigs; for rapid 
gains on inexpensive feeds; and for easy fattening. 
They bring top prices on all the big markets 

eause of uniformity, high qulty peent eae least 
shrinkage. Send today for free booklet Berkshire 
Hogs.”’ It - nts the way to more hog money 

aA 2 
Springfield, M1. 
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Resist i 





A 
530. Monroe Street 














BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


They are large 
and from prolific dams. 


We are offering open and bred gilts. 
and of the correct type, 
BEDMiNSTER FARMS, 


Berkshires 


A few very choice boars ready for service. Sired 
by Fancy Exits Masterpiece. Price $35.00 each. 


Kaoob Hill Farm, Honesdale, Pa. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Letter from L. B. Patterson, Statesville, N. C. ‘Re 
ceived the boar and two sows Saturday in good ou 


FAR HILLS, N. J. 














ticn. I am pleased with them. They more than met 

my expectations.”” Send for boar list 

Hi. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 
rece nar 


SUCCESSOR’S. 
SUCCESSOR 


2 now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher’s Choice; 
= dam a litter mate to Lonegfellow’s Double. We 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th 


UU ene a EON, 


and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 
farrow 
TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, O10 
puvavuaconuasne cernneersentnsenen gerne cane 
se . 99 
Hampshires 


have large litters, grow 
| large rapidly, as much 
é eo 1000 lbs. Pigs either 

; rs ages. 


Lawn Farm, Bird-In- 
Sees Hand. Bor A, Laa- 
wie, caster (o., Pa. 





red Gilts 


B few left, bred to our 


Grand Champion Boars. Write 
for price and description. 
HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 














~ POLAND- 


BIG “TY PE 
CHINAS. Spring and fall 
For ja e = Also a few bred 
ws. Prices right 
GEORGE SPRAGUE. Boute 2. GRAFTON. OHIO 





LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Registered Big Type Sys 
China Pigs yet? They are the Hogs ll ages for e. 
Write for prices, etc. G. S. HALL, F ARMDAL E. ‘OHIO 


Logan Elm Herd Registered ecu 
Fail pigs ready to ship. Booking orders for spring pigs 
Breeding, quality and prices right. Write your wants. 
D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Boss Co., Ohio 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hil! N. Y. 














Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 
- CENTER VALLEY. 


HOMB FARM Pa 
BREEDERS 





CATTLE 


Spot Farm H olsteins #15 to*20 


% Holstein neler calves a6 to $20, 
express paid in lots of 5. carload 
high-grade Holstein heifers. bob 
to $7. 1 carload of high- -grade 
Ho'stein cows, close springers, $85 
to $100. 1 carload of registered 
cows ne in March. 6 








each, 18 reg. heifers 3 to 15 mos old, 
$80 to $125. 15 reg. bulls, $25 to $100. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 











ISPERSION| 





10 of his daughters. 


2d’s Pietertje. 

















John C, Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 











of these well bred youngsters and raise him to 
suit yourself. Write for prices. 
H. H. WHEELER, West Winfield, N. Y. 


- Country Life Farm — 
. will sell three or four pure-bred 

: HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 

2 born this spring, at reasonable prices. Buy one = 











$200 Buys « a Pair of 


Registered Holstein Heifers +4 
Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


two months old. Delivered, express®prepaid, any- 
where. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


WHITNEY POINT STOC *K FARM CO., 
Box Cortland, N. 


INC. 


eneuacevennanennvaceyene evertneennnenruceciuee 








242, 
Can furnish ‘an nsthing you want in Holsteins. 


cave anneaneeenstcccasevenoecenagnsoenepeecansuneanesnyecer sarvonnananresrepeasane® 
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The entire herd of C. L. Banks & Son, New Berlin, N. Y. 


120 Pure Bred Holsteins 


To be sold without reserve at the Banks’ 


MAY 3, 1917 
KING PONTIAC DAFFY (a 30-lb son of King of the Pontiacs) and 


25 DAUGHTERS of PONTIAC PERSEUS, a son of Hengerveld De Kol. 
20 DAUGHTERS of AAGGIE GRACE BUTTER BOY, a son of De 
Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d and the famous show cow, Aaggie Grace 


12 DAUGHTERS of IT PONTIAC JEWELINE, a son of It from one 
of the very best daughters of King of the Pontiacs. 

2 DAUGHTERS of KING OF THE PONTIACS. 

30 A. R. O. cows with records ranging to 28 Ibs. 


Sale managed by 
Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc., Liverpool, N. Y. 


Farm 
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Korndyke. 


nilk: 
$125 BULL CALF—Born Jan. 4, 1917. 
a. 


$150 SERVICE BULL 


Born Jan. 22, 1916. Nice. straight, well-grown individual, nearly % white. 
Sire. King Pontiac Josey, whose dam has year record of 1227.78 Ibs. butter, 
28.752.3 Ibs. milk; dam a17.11-lb. two-year daughter of King Lunde Pontiac 


whose dam has year record of 1090.91 Ibs. butter, 
12 dams in pedigree average over 
2-3 white, good individual; 
KNAPP & SON, 


26,192.7 Ibs. 


30 Ibs 
full brother to above bull 


PABIUS, N. Y. 











roreenane suueceremenescananycevancecantaee 


© THE monn 


Guernsey Bull 


makes himvelf known by bis offspring at once. 
prominent of dairy breeds. Sires the most a 
producers of cream and butter. 

Buy one and be convinced. 
Bulls out of A. B. stock sired by the best bulls of 
New England. 

UPLAND FARMS 

Megr., - - 


eosunucevartearery 


‘BROOK LAWN FARMS— 
Guernseys 


We have for sale a few high class yearling heifers 
sired by a pure-bred Guernsey bull and out of 
high producing dams. Write for descriptions and 


prices. = 
D. H. McALPIN, Owner, A. B. WRIGHT, Supt. = 
Morris Plains, N. J. 


sronen rene te 


Benj. F. Barnes, 


eve 


Ipswich, Mase. 
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East Ri 
Grade Holeteias for sale 


100 cows, high grade, fresh and due to calve 
. Not common biack and white 
from this herd. 


The kind that 
best, try = few 
12 registered bulls, all ages. 
20 high grade heifer calves, 10 days old. 


JOHN B. WEBSTEB, Dept. 0, CORTLAND, N.Y. 
"Phone 14F5 "Phone 43F2 McGraw 





tacsenans 


“GRADE. “HOLSTEIN 
HEIFER CALVES 


Place your order NOW for the very best = 
high grade heifer or bull calves obtainable in = 
this state. They are from extra heavy produc- = 
ing cows and high class bulls and are sure to = 
2 MAKE GOOD. 315 each, crated. 

J. A. LEACH, . pean N. ea 


musi 


event 
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New Berlin, N. Y. 





$750 STARTS A HERD OF 
? A yearling he = - ° d- 
A two-year-old egistere 
heifer bred, acow 
= bred, a son of a 36- H l 
= lb. sire and a 25-lb. 0 Steins 
dam. The entire herd $750. s 
ANTRIM FARMS, C.L. Amos, Prop., Syracuse, N.Y = 
He = tel B ils 
OF SERVICE AGE 
A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
26-Ib. dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, 
For Sale—300 Head 
120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 
J. R, FROST, MUNNSVIL LE, N. Y. 
O. & W. R. BR. STATION HUNN 





30 Choice Holstein Springers 
30 high grade Holstein Heifers 


16 months old, not bred 
E. J. Bowdish, - Cortland, N. Y. 

















Hinchey Homestead offers Holstein Bull 
born Nov. 17, 1915. Fine individual; just a little 
more black than white. Sire a son of Pietje 22d 
Woodcrest Lad, out of a 29.17-!b. 5-yr. granddaughter 
of Hengerveld De Kol. Dam 14.87-ib. 2-yr. er 4 
daughter of Hengerveld De Kol. Next dam 23.03. 
Write for price. 

W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





| extra heavy milkers 











MA PLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


Situated in the very heart of the 
Holstein country. Every animal 
in my herd for sale at all times 
at low and reasonable figures. % 
Holstein heifer calves, $15 to $20; 
xpress paid in lotsof five. Shipped 
in light paper lined crates, fully 
protected. A. R. O. cows and 
heifers in calf to Ormsby Jane 
King. Registered bulls of all ages 





from $25 up. 20 registered ay Ts, 
six weeks to one year old, priced to sell. 
heifer calves and registered bull calf for $50. “Write 
for particulars, et 
c. W. Ellis, IJr., ‘Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y 





Kentucky Holsteins 
A few bull calves and service bulls of 
splendid breeding, choice individuals. Fe- 
males of various ages, both pure-breds 
and grades. Tuberculin tested. Satis- 
faction guarantee 


WILSON & BOW LES, 
“1g UNREST HA MA 





Bardstown, Ky. 





Registered 


JERSEYS 


Young Bulls for Sale 


WILLOWBROOK FARM, Mercer, Pa. 
Champion Jersey Bull Calf 





Grandson world’s champion and champion over 
Jersey. Solid color, excellent individual. Born Nor 
18, 1916. Sire, Lucky Fern 126758, whose dam pro- 


duced 14,260 Ibs. 
Dam, . Penshurst Myra 211481, by Sultan of Oak- 
lands. ihe is in register of merit and her daughter 
made 567 lbs. butter as two-year-old, 785 as five-year- 
old. Price $75. PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


747 Ibs. butter as yearling. 





Registered Ayrshires 

of all ages. Some choice A. R. cows for sale of the 
best blood lines. Iso some fine young cows and 
young calves of both sexes. 
F. H. COOKINGHAM, 


Clover Patch Farm—A Y RSHIRES 
— all, it is quantity and quality of milk which 
Write today for description and price of 

= of this kind of oe 
MILTON W. DAVISON. - CANISTEO, N. ¥. 


VANDERKAMP FARMS 


owners of JUDGE SEGIS brother to the sires of the 
WORLD RECORD 50-LB., 46-LB., and 40-LB. COWS 
and the only 5-yr.-old sire to have a 30-lb. junior 
3-yr.-old daughter and a 21-lb. yearling daughter, offer 


TWO YEARLING BULLS 


efrom 28-lb. and 20-Ib. (jr. 2-yr.-cld) dams; bull 
calves from good A. R. O. dams, and a few good 


CHERRY CREEK, N. Y. 











A. RB. O. cows and beifers; all subject to tuberculin 
retest. Corespondence solicited. 
F. C. SOULE & SONS, 


SYRBACUBE, N. Y. 


BULL CALF 


SIRE: HOMESTEAD SUPERB TRIUMPH. Aversge 
records of dam and sire’s — 595.65 ibs. milk, 29.69 
ibs. butter seven days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 118.30 Ibs 
butter 30 days. DAM: *PARMSTEAD BEAUTY 
DE KOL 2 . O. record 83% Ibs. milk one day, 
561.7 1 2 Ibs. butter seven days. Wriie 
and particulars 











for price 


Bradley Fuller, Utica, N.} » A 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





$100 





ecyeanneennasy ortaee 


Bull Calf 


Born Dec. 29, 1915 


$100 | 


Sire, Changeling Butter Boy De Kol 6th. = 
Lady Echo De Kol Abbekerk 2d, No. 253804, “=. Z 
has a record of 14.80 at 25 months. This calf = 


combines the blood of Changeling Butter Boy and 
Tidy Abbekerk Prince. He is three-fourths.white 
tuberculin tested and is . For further 
details write FRED A. BLEWER, Maplevale 
Farms, Owego. Tioga Co., N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 














Springdale Farms Grade Holsteins 


200 fresh cows and springers, all large, fine indi- 
viduals, young, well-bred, nicely marked and 


100 large two and three-year-old heifers that are 
bred to good registered Holstein bulls. We 
bave the largest herd of fine grade Holsteins in this 
great dairy section. If you want good cows, don’t 
forget to visit us before you purchase. 

Better wire us to meet you at the train 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Avenue, Telephone 116 or 1476 M 


sate Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korndyke, Rerndyhe Hengerveld Nig 
De Kol, No. 126673. Born Dec. 7, 1916. Dam has 
25 Ibs. butter. 647 milk seven days. i good individual 














| offers H. F. bull born October 27, 1916. 
| Sir Aaggie 





FRANK MURRAY, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 








Seven-eighths white, a wonderful indi 
vidua) by Parker King Segis Alban De 
Kol out of Uniform Shadeland 14.66 
at 2 months. 


Big Bull Bargai 


Champs. $100.00 is the price 


: ~ Bl . ° 
Pine Grove Farms, “New York 











; Increase the butter fat in your milk 


Mr. Dairyman: 
We offer 


by procuring bulls from high testing dams. 
one whose three nearest dams average 30 Ibs. butter 
in seven days, born Oct. 26. rice $100. Pedigrees 
and photos furnished. IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brows 
Brothers, Canton, St. Lawreace Co., a 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 

Sire, Colantha 

Hartog, a double grandson of Colanina 
Dam a daughter King Hengerveld Ser 's 

A fine individual, light In color. Price $50. Write 

for one tion. 

AW. B 


ROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


BULL FOR. LIGHT SERVICE 


Ei months old bull out of A. B. O. dam. 


wie than black. 
SABARAMA FARM BALDWINSVILLE, N. Us 


Johanna Lad. 




















+” Live STOCK 
D NOTES § 


CTHAN A HUTCHINS 


| FIELD 

















STOCK MARK 














+@ 16.30, tll y Y B aces rs $164 


~ earn included 1200 





Selling Percherons 


a He, 
eeder of registered Percheron horses and Shetls 
“The world is using me 























The Wonderful Berkshire Breed 


captured championship honors 


























an Agriculturist 


America 

































a? Hestings & Prescott, dispersal, Holsteins, what the farmers say there is little, 
30 R. iH. Bes fifth aunual, Holsteins, Cort if any, top-notch stock coming to Al- 
d. NY : bany. This man said only bologna 
2 West «* breeders, Holsteins, Dantury, (* *) i Tera o 
Backus Hroithers consignment sale Hol cattle were being brought to this city 
ins, Cantor 1 Y¥ at present, and the prices for cows 
9 Breeders’ club, first spring sale, Holsteins, of this grade ranged from $4.75 to 
Gace Ca. W. KE. Parnes 8% P 100 Ibs. _Chickens were 24@ 2c 
ins, Rutland, Vt. p Ib 1 w, and 26@29% d w, butter, 
yo a ne he creamery print, 45@46%c p Ib, dairys 
dispersion ist iS, « on ee o~ ye 
54@ 35c, strictly fresh eges 55@306%e 
2 Guernsey herd, Madi- p doz, potatoes SS@8.50 p bbl, cab- 
J ao , = aT ane nail = ey 2 
28 Gehman & Mertz, Holsteins, Macungie, Pa, Dages 5.0), yellow onions 6@6.4) p 
29-30 R. 1 Hacear Holsteins, Algonquin, Il. bu, corn 1.3041.50, oats S80c, hay 
30“ Fassig- Tipt cx Holsteins, Philadelphia, 1I5@15.50 p ton. 
3i-Junet J B. Sisson’s Sous, Holsteins, Pough- At Columbus, O, corn $1.59@1.40 p 
} Y ~ me ee 
dune Tri-ce breeders, Holsteins, Sidney, NY. bu, oats T1@7Sce, bran 47 p_ ton, 
8 N ati Sales Co, Holsteims, Worcester, gjuten feed 48, loose timothy 16@1T, 
12-13 1 = LSB Holsteins’ Brattlebor baled hay 16417, steers 9.50@10 p 
\ 1%) Ibs 1 w, hogs 15.90. @ 16 10, sheep 
Aug 7-8 sS ¢ HW Bratilebore, Vt 4 oS bet ‘ > » 4 > 
on oe we yg og og 12 115.2, lambs 12 ae 12.50, emy 
‘ Oo butter 46c p lb, dairy 28@30c, cheese 
-3 SS Co, Holsteins, Brattleboro, Vt 2S @ 300, eggs 314 32¢ p doz, fowls 21 
Dec 4-5 ss Holste Brattlebor Vt 9. } hick — a 2°, 
aem ff) Jc p lb! w, chickens 214 ec, tur- 
keys 27@2Sc, potatoes 3.15@5.25 
Albany, markets continued high. bu, onions 5@5.-4', cabbages 10@12 p 
Fro P of ti biegest dealers in 100 Ibs, turnips 2.4) p bu, pea beans 
\ , ned that regardless of S.50@ apples @450 p bbl. 
POULTRY BREEDERS 





Day Old Chicks 


free range 
breeders. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


. BY 
= ae aa WESLEY GRINNELL 
RINE HTT ea 


S. C. W. Leghorn, Rose and S. C. 
R. 1. Reds, B. Rocks. Strong; | 
¥ livable; from pure-bred, | 





SODUS, N. Y. 





BABY ‘CHICKS 


from a heavy laying strain of 8. ( W. Leghorns, 
bred for size, vigor and heavy egg production, which 
have a record-breaking record for winter laying. 
Average from these pens have laid 45% since Dec. 1 
to Feb. 16 Exes and chicks from these pens at the 
following prices Eves $5 per 100, $3 per 50, $70 
per 1000; baby chicks, $11 per 100, $6 per 50, $100 
per 1h Safe rival guaranteed. Send for catalog. 
LOCUST CORNER POULTRY FARM 
Archer W. Davie. Prop., Mt. Sinai, LL 1.. N. Y. 





Go to 
Tywacana Farms Inc. 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


| For Your 


bon. a 


erkshire 





1 cockerels 


Boar Pigs. 


ocks 


ing 


seghnorn ¢ 
rs) | 





Pn 





Perfection Barred Rocks (Ringlets) 





EGG r cockerel mating pens are headed by 
st, 24 and 3d prize winners, and some 

of the females are Ringlets direct. The pullet mating 
pens col n females that won Ist, 24, 3d and 4th, 
and are mated males that will produce prize win- 
ners Either mating, $5 per setting, three settings $12. 
Write for price list of utili eges and baby chicks. 
A few pullets weighing about seven pounds, $2.50 each. 

| DR. GEO. T. HAYMAN, Box 10. DOYLESTOWN, PA. 





making stock. 





30,000—None Better | 
Single Comb W hite Leghorn 








cKS ck ancestry from 
high prod cing stock yr re — up to 288 j 
Price ten andt vecents. (¢ alogue free— | 
SUMMIT POU LTRY PAR 
Box / RI DGELY, MD. 
t 
AD c From Yexle' SR 7 are? -4 i coat n -~ 
(Ges | $12 per 100: White Reck chix $15 vad | 
4 ~ J g\ har nr s and &.¢ nd R. C. Rhode | 
eS) i: and Red S14 yer it Ss ; deli ery 
— £ t with full t strot 
| healthy chix f pure-bred, free range , 
HB DEROY TAYIAOR cO., - NEWARK, N. Y 





moderate 
chicks for sale. 


From Barron’ 's 200-egg 

Baby ( ‘hicks strain S. C. White Leg- 

horns. Winter Layers 

of large white eggs. Our chicks are guaranteed strong as 
hen hatched. Send posta! for free catalog. 

Cc. M. WARDEN & CO WELLSBURBG, W. 


60 BREEDS 


Stock. Eggs low. Catalog free. 
ER, 


JOHN SOUDE 

~ chickens, ducks, geese, guineas, 
60 BREEDS turkeys, Belgian hares, guineas 
pigs, and dogs Buy your ever he stock now. Prices 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed Catalog free. 
H. A. SOUDER, Box G. SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Eggs, 13 $1.00—30 $2.00 


dottes, Reds, Hamburgs, Leghorns, 19 varieties. Also 
Brahmas, Orpingtons, Houdans, Campines. Thirty-five 
years’ experience. Catalog. Sam K. Mobr, Coopersburg, Pe"n 


vA. 





Turkeys, 
Guineas, 
Pups, 


TELFORD, PA. 


fine Poultry, 
geen. Ducks, 
‘ares, Cavies, 








Thoroughbred 
Rocks Wyan- 








Poultry, Sees Pigeons, 


90 \ arieties poms. Ferrets, Hares, 
seen nea Pigs. Complete 
“argue folder free. 


BERGEY’S PET FARM, - - TELFORD 


EGGS $1.00 per 15, $2.00 per 40 


PA, 











From Thoroughbred Brak 8, Rocks, Reds, 20 Sin- 
gle Comb Brown, White i Buff Leghorn eggs $1, 
Catalog free. 8s. G BE. ALES, Coopersburg, Pa. 





REDS, ROCKS, Leg- 

horns (brown & white) 

Cochins, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons. Catalog Free, 

W. F. Hilpot, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. 2° 


CHICK 


| Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 


The world’s champion pemee caper. Baby chicks 
and eggs. Booking orders : jet this money 
DAVID M HAMMOND, Cortland, N. 


CHICKS EGGS 
$8.00 per 100 75c per 15 


Booklet. EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, N.Y. 











for 
eges 


The Farmer’ s Favorite Fowl 





t and winter layers White Orpington eggs, chicks 
and cocke ae. He nest V es and Square Deal guaran- 
teed Stevens Reliabie Yards, Box A. Lyons, N, Y. 
QUALITY CHICKS fi; Beit 

$14; S¢ White, 

$11.00: Black Legh« $15. Special price on hatching 
eggs, Anconas anc 1k. Ducks. Deliver peas wet 

lar. E. R. Hummer & Co., RD1 Frenchtown, N.J. 





Twenty Fine White Holland Turkey Hens 
at Five Dollars Each, Eggs Fort+ Cents 
Each. H.W. Anderson, Stewartstuwn, Pa. 





BUFF WYANDOTTES 
From finest foundation stock, carefully bred fifteen years, 
for business and beauty. Farm range. Ag and eggs 
prices. Also R. C. Buff horn egzs. No 
WILLIS BROWN, 3 ippery Rock, Pa. 





Marvelous Winter 











| » and Boston Prize Winners. ircular Free. 
Layer ers ©. a. MABTIN DERRY. N. B. 
SO MANY EL EMEN 
gs by our adver 


| Single Comb White Leghorns | 


pees eges and 





Trapnested 

Exclusivel ks r matings we 
2¢ dare make | 

Remember | 

and no others. Get 
1 ing cuts of our ~ 

» 2 s free By 
Cloverdale Poultr rm, I DeHart, Cortland, N.Y. | 





nee 2 America’s Finest Breeding | 
INN —The Famous Regal Dor- 
on at R 


thester 


INTER: SLAYING « 





HITE soy 
YANDOTTES ~ 7: Eggs $5.00 per 
Write for f« a <a r we with prices of eggs anc 
chicks Special Le iland S. C. Buff Leg- 
horns and Ringle t B: arrec R . | 
OWNLAND FARMS Se uth Hammond, N. Y. | 


S. c. MW. LEGHORNS 




















LAY BRED 
a I Ka stra wkerels from | 
conte .- aoe h 100 ire BARRON ebicks 
from record layers, as good as money can buy, $15. 
Place der NOW for May delivery April clficks all 
sold \ oulouse geese and c 
WM. W. KETCH COHOCTON, N. Y. 





Single Comb White Leghorns 
Eggs for Hatching $6.00 per 100 


Chesterbrook Farm, - Berwyn, Pa. 


Tiffany’s Superior Chicks That Live 





Silver, White Partridge and Columbian Wyandottes, 
8. ¢. Reds, Buff Plymouth Rocks. Pekin, Rowen and 
Runner Ducklings “atalog free 





ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 32, Phoenixville, Pa. 





r subscribers thi 
gua that eggs sh 
brok nor can they gu 
We s i nt t 
but 











SHEEP BREEDERS 





The Fillmore Farms 


their noted Horned Dorset 
if eed write 
Mgr., BENNINGTON. 


are offering from 
fitted show flocks. 
Cc. T. BRETTELL 


HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


VERMON® 





Pure-bred Sl ge Rs let. ay Delaine sheep 
and Cc we swine. Ta spring 
orders no Ww. PRES TON. “SP RING WATER N. ¥. 





Three Bridge Stock Farm 


offers 14 very choi large Sbropshir ewes 
at $30 each. Will be registered to b 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS CHILI 8T ATION x. ¥. 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write todey for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd... Chicago. EN). Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


DOGS 


Extra Fine Collie Female Puppies 
by Imported Champion Seediey Sheriock, two to four 
months, $10 Pedigree and satisfaction on arrival 
guaranteed. F. STEWART - ESPYVILLE, PA, 





































April 21, 1917 


The Crisis---XVII 

she told herself, 
could make her for- 
get her duty. If it 
should befall that her 
heart, lacking safe 
anchorage, went 
astray, that would 
be her personal cross 
—not Jack Fyfe'’s. He 
never know. One might feel 
without being moved to act 
one’s feelings. So she assured 




















should 
deeply 
upon 
herself. 

She never dreamed that Jack Fyfe 


could possibly have foreseen in 
Walter Monohan a dangerous factor 
in their lives. A man is not supposed 


to have uncanny intuitions, even 
when his wife is a wonderfully at- 
tractive woman who does not care 


for him except in a friendly sort of 


way. Stella herself had ample warn- 
ing. From the first time of meeting, 
the man’s. presence affected her 


strangely, made an appeal to her that 
no man had ever made. She felt it 
sitting beside him in the plunging 
launch that day when Roaring Lake 
reached its watery arms for her. 
There was seldom a time when they 
were together that she did not feel 
it. And she pitted her will against 
it, as something to be conquered and 
crushed. 

There was no denying the man’s 
personal charm in the ordinary sense 
of the word. He was virile, hand- 
some, cultured, just such a man as 
she could easily have centered her 
heart upon in times past—just such a 
man as can set a woman’s heart 
thrilling when he lays siege to her. 
If he had made an open bid for 
Siella’s affection, she, entrenched be- 
hind all the accepted canons of her 
upbringing, would have recoiled from 
him, viewed him with wholly dis- 
trustful eyes. 

But he did nothing of the sort. He 
was a friend, or at least he became 
so. Inevitably they were thrown 
much together. There was a contin- 
ual informal running back and forth 
between Fyfe’s place and Abbey’s. 
Monohan was a lily of the field, al- 
though it.was common knowledge on 
Roaring Lake that he was a heavy 
stockholder in the Abbey-Monohan 
combination. At any rate, he was 
holidaying on the lake that summer. 
There had grown up a genuine in- 
timacy between Linda and _ Stella. 
There were always people at the Ab- 
beys’; sometimes a few guests at the 
Fyfe bungaicw. Stella’s marvelous 
voice served to highten her popular- 
ity. The net result of it all was that 
in the following three months scarce 
three days went by that she did not 
converse with Monohan. 

She could not help making com- 
parisons between the two men. They 
stood out in marked contrast, in 
manner, physique, in everything. 
Where Fyfe was reserved almost to 
taciturnity, impassive-featured, save 
for that whimsical gleam that was 
never wholly absent from his keen 
blue eyes, Monohan talked with facile 
ease, with wonderful expressiveness 
of face. He was a finished product 
of courteous generations. Moreover, 
he had been everywhere, done a little 
of everything, acquired in his man- 
ner something of the versatility of 
his experience. Physically he was fit 
as any logger in the camps, a big, 
active-bodied, clear-eyed, ruddy man. 

What it was about Him that stirred 
her so, Stella could never determine. 
She knew beyond peradventure that 
he had that power. He had the gift 
of quick, sympathetic perception— 
but so, too, had Jack Fyfe, she re- 
minded herself. Yet no tone of Jack 
Fyfe’s voice could raise a fintter ir 
her breast, make a faint flush glow 
in her cheeks, while Monohan could 
do that. He did not need to be active- 
ly attentive. It was only necessary 
for him to be near. 


It dawned upon Stella Fyfe in the 


fullness of the season, when the first 
cool October days were upon them, 
and the lake shores flamed again 
with the red and yellow and umber of 
autumn, thet she had been playing 
with fire—and that fire burns. 

This did not filter into her con- 
sciousness by degrees. She had 
steeled herself to seeing him pass 
away with the rest of the summer 
folk, to take himself out of her life. 
She admitted that there would be a 
gap. But that had to be. No word 


other than friendly ones wouid ever 
pass between them. He wouid go 
away, and she would go on as be- 
fore. That was all. She was scarcely 
aware how far they had traveled 
along that road wherenn travelers 
converse by glance of eye, by subtle 
intuitions, eloquent silences Monoe- 
han himself delivered the shock that 


Big ‘Timber 


A romance of the northwest lumbering country—By Bertrand Sinctair 


awakened her to despairing clearness 
of vision. 

He had come to bring her a book, 
he and Linda Abbey and Charlie to- 
gether—a commonplace. enough little 
courtesy. And it happened that this 
day Fyfe had taken his rifle and van- 
ished into the woods immediately 
after luncheon. Between Linda Ab- 
bey and Charlie Benton matters had 
so far progressed that it was now the 
most natural thing for them to seek 
a corner or poke along the beach to- 
gether, oblivious to all but them- 
selves. This afternoon they chatted 
a while with Stella, and then grad- 
ually detached themselves until Mon- 
ohan, glancing through the window, 
pointed them out to his hostess. They 
were seated on a log at the edge of 
the lawn, a stone’s throw from the 
house. 

“They're 
“Lucky beggars. 
for them.” 

There was a note of infinite regret 
in his voice, a sadness that stabbed 
Stella Fyfe like a lance. She did not 
dare look at him. Something rose 
chokingly in her throat. She felt and 
fought against a slow welling of tears 
to her eyes. Before she sensed that 
she was betraying herself, Monohan 
was holding both her hands fast be- 
tween his own, gripping them with a 
fierce, insistent pressure, speaking in 
a passionate undertone. 

“Why should we have to beat our 
heads against a stone wall like this?” 
he was saying wildly. “Why couldn't 
we have met and loved and been 
happy, as we could have been? It 
was fated to happen. I felt it that 
day I dragged you out of the lake. 
It’s been growing on me ever since. 
I've struggied against it, and it’s no 
use. It's something stronger than I 
am. I love you, Stella, and it mad- 
dens me to see you chafing in your 
chains. Oh, my dear, why couldn’t 
it have been different?” 

“You mustn’t talk like that,” she 
protested weakly. “You mustn’t. It 
isn’t right.” 

“IT suppose it’s right for you to live 
with a man you don’t love, when 
your heart’s crying out against it?” 
he broke out. “My. God, do you 
think I can’t see? I don’t have to see 
things; I can feel them. I know 
you’re the kind of woman who goes 
through hell for her conceptions of 
right and wrong. I honor you for 
that, dear. But, oh, the pity of it. 
Why should it have to be? Life 
could have held so much that is fine 
and true for you and me together. 
For you do care, don’t you?” 

“What difference does that make?” 
she whispered. “What difference can 
it make? Oh, you mustn’t tell me 
these things, I mustn’t listen. I 
mustn't.” 

“But 
true,”’ 


getting on,” he _ said. 
It’s all plain sailing 


they’re terribly, tragically 
Monohan returned. “Look at 
me, Stella. Don’t turn your face 
away, dear. I wouldn't do anything 
that might bring the least shadow on 


I know the pitiful hopelessness 
of it. You're fettered, and there’s 
no apparent loophole to freedom. I 
know it’s best for me to keep this 
locked tight in my heart, as some- 
thing precious and sorrowful. I never 
meant to tell you. But the flesh isn’t 
always equal to the task the spirit 
imposes.” 

She did not answer him immedi- 
ately, for she was struggling for a 
grip on herself, fighting back an im- 
pulse to lay her head against him 
and cry her agony out on his breast. 
All the resources of will that she pos- 
sessed she called upon now to still 
that tumult of emotion that racked 
her. When she did speak, it was in 
a hard, strained tone. But she faced 
the issue squarely, knowing beyond 
all doubt waht she had to face. 

“Whether I care or not isn’t the 
question,” she said. ‘I’m neither lit- 
tle enough nor prudish enough to 
deny a feeling that’s big and clean. 
I see no shame in that. I’m afraid 
of it—if you can understand that. 
But that’s neither here nor there. I 
know what I have to do. I married 
witthout love, with my eyes wide 
open, and I have to pay the price. So 
you must never talk to me of love. 
You mustn’t even see me, if it can 
be avoided. It’s better that way. We 
can't make over our lives to suit our- 
selves—at least I can’t. I must play 
the game according to the only rules 
IT know. We daren’t—we mustn't 
trifle with this sort of a feeling. With 
you—footloose, and all the world be- 
fore you—it’ll die out presently.” 

“No.” he flared. “I deny that. I'm 
not an impressionable boy. know 
myself.” 

He paused and the grip of his hands 
on hers tightened till the pain of it 
ran to her elbows. Then his fingers 
relaxed a little. 

“Oh, I know,” he said haltingly. “I 
know it’s got to be that way. I have 
to go my road and leave you to yours. 
Oh, the blank hopelessness of it, the 
useless misery of it. We're made for 
each other, and we have to grin and 
say good-by, go along our separate 
ways, trying to smile. What a dev- 
ilish state of affairs! 3ut I love you, 
dear, and no matter—I—ah—” 

His voice flattened out. His hands 


you. 


released hers, he straightened quick- 
ly. Stella turned her head. Jack 
Fyfe stood in the doorway. His face 
was fixed in its habitual mask. He 
was biting the end off a cigar. He 
struck a match and put it to the 
cigar end with steady fingers as he 


walked slowly across the big room. 


“Tt hear the kid peeping,”’ he said 
to Stella quite casually,”” and I no- 
ticed Martha outside as I came in. 


Better go see what’s up with him.” 
Trained to repression, schooled in 
self-control, Stella rose to obey, for 
under the smoothness of his tone 
there was the iron edge of command. 
Her heart apparently ceased to beat. 
She tried to smile, but she knew that 
her face was tear-wet. She knew 
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{For Description See Page 21.] 


that Jack Fyfe had seen and under- 
stood. She had done no wrong, but 
a terrible apprehension of conse- 
quences seized her, a fear that trag- 
edy of her own making might stalk 
grimly in that room. 

In this extremity she banked 
implicit faith on the man she had 
married rather than the man she 
leved. For the moment she felt over- 
whelmingly glad that Jack Fyfe was 
iron—cool, unshakable. He would 
never give an inch, but he would 
never descend to any sordid scene. 
She could not visualize him-the jeal- 
ous, outraged husband, breathing the 
conventionai anathema, but there 
were elements unreckonable in that 
room. She knew instinctively that 
Fyfe once aroused would be deadly in 
anger, and she could not vouch for 
Monohan’s temper under the strain 
of feeling. That was why she feared. 


with 


So she lingered a second or two 
outside the door quaking, but there 


arose only the sound of Fyfe’s heavy 
body settling into a leather chair, and 
following that the low, even rumble 
of his voice. She could not distinguish 
words. The tone sounded ordinary, 
conversational. She prayed that his 
intent was to ignore the situaion, that 
Monohan would meet him halfway in 
that effort. Afterward there would 
be a reckoning. But for herself she 
neither thought nor feared. It was 
a problem to be faced, that was all. 
And so, the breath of her coming in 
short, quick respirations, she went to 


her room. There was no wailing 
from the nursery. She had known 
that. 

Sitting beside a window, chin in 
hand, her lower lip compressed be- 


tween her teeth, she saw Fyfe, after 
the lapse of ten minutes, leave by the 
front entrance, stopping to chat a 
minute with Linda and Charlie Ben- 
ton, who were moving slowly toward 
the house. Stella rose to her feet 
and dabbed at her face with a pow- 
dered chamois. She couldn't let Mon- 
ohan go like that; her heart cried out 
against it. Very likely they would 
never meet again. 

She flew down the hall to the liv< 
ing room. Monohan stood just with- 
in the front door, gazing’ irresolutely 


over his shoulder. He took a step 
or two to meet her. His clean-cut 
face was drawn into sullen lines, @ 
deep flush mantled his cheek. 
“Listen,” he said tensely. “T’ve 
been made to feel like—like Well, 
I controlled myself. I knew it had 


to be that way. It was unfortunate, 
I think we could have been trusted to 
do the decent thing. You and I were 
bred to do that. I've got a little 
pride. I can’t come here again. And 
I want to see you once more before 
I leave here for good. I'll be going 
away next week. That'll be the end 
of it—the bitter finish. Will you slip 
down to the first point south of 
Cougar Bay about three in the after- 
noon tomorrow? It'll be the last and 
only time. He'll have you for life; 
can’t I talk to you for twenty min- 
utes?"’ 

“wea.” 
can't do 
good-by.” 

“Stella, Stella,"”” she heard 
brant whisper follow after. But she 
ran away through dining room and 
hall to the bedroom, there to fling 
herself face down, choking back the 
passionate protest that welled up 
within her. She lay there, her face 
buried in the pillow, until the sput- 
tering exhaust of the Abbey cruiser 
growing fainter and more faint told 
her they were gone. 

She heard her husband walk 
through the house once after that. 
When dinner was served he was not 
there. It was eleven o'clock by the 
time-piece on her mantel when she 
heard him come in, but he did not 
come to their room. He went quiet- 
ly into the guest chamber across the 
hall. 

She waited through a leaden pe 
riod. Then, moved by an impulse 
she did not attempt to define, a mix- 
ture of motives, pity for him, a crav- 
ine for the outlet of words, a desire 
to set herself right before him, she 
slipped on a_e dressing robe and 
crossed the hall. The door swung 
open noiselessly. Fyfe sat slumped 
in a chair, hat pulled low on his 
forehead, hands thrust deep in his 
pockets. He did not even look up, 
His eves stared straight ahead, ab- 
sent, unseeingly fixed on nothing. He 
seemed to be unconscious of her 
presence or to ignore it—she could 
not tell which 

“Jack,” she said. 
made no response, she said again, 
tremulously, that unyielding silence 
chilling her, “Jack.” 

He stirred a little, but only to take 

[To Page 21.] 


she whispered forlornly. “I 
that. I—oh, good-by— 


his vi- 


And when he 
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e carpet paper, and then take my _ wash, and the brick fioor is 




























coften and chop with an onion in down the walls, clean the paint and wearing apparel you may have to some 
oe soing ‘bowl. Add chopped meat the floor, wash the windows and dust reliable firm and have beautiful rugs [To Page 22.] 






stale pieces, pour on hot water to but the heaviest furniture, brush grain carpet and whatever cast-off to make a full quart. Be 
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Letters from American Agriculturist Women Readers 

, = p ] eftover toasted ke a 17? polish t) furniture Old ma- made, which may be lifted easily and 
Doing Their Best eason wit t ad pepper he is rubbed with olive oil, white taken outdors for a thorough cleaning 
ee nto little flat enamel is give . scrubbing and per- as often as you wish. If we can ull 
man b Rol n flo " ry in lard hay a fresh coat of paint, newer have hardwood floors, we can } he 
nd or 1 i iZ It f iture is polished and the marks space outside the rugs cov: th 
n ‘ like ( when ready to on e furniture are all carefully re- linoleum or congeleum, which sil 
dness ex- aan moved Old painted furniture ean kept clean with a dust mop and in. 

: . You want enough grease in your be renewed by rubbing with olive oil, Mary. ' 

. . ll vir pan so it won't. burn. Use Oil is also used on all unpolished I well remember when a yo irl 
aa os ; ‘ ” r pancake turner to turn them so. black walnut furniture. A new paint I! used to help take up the « in 
th ag , » brown both sid« It takes very brush is used to remove dust from the living room what 2 cloud of dust 

of the odds and end of meat corners, alcohol to polish mirrors, a was raised. This enti y adone-away 
} rr ile to make these meat cake for yeu chamois for the windows; any floors with by the plan | ve mentionec L 
, dd more of your pieces of stale of the presses where moths might be think the , casiest and best Wi of 
I vith pread, and they are an appetizing troublesome are cleaned with water car tome age ’ to use a Cl —e 
: , er dish. and kerosene. mee a ee Sr ae SOURS ee 
; her , : After ~ room and furniture are po = . Bn ! “we rete rho 
: , P cleaned ut up the shades and cur- ° cod sey Oo Keep My nan 
And } gth for When Cleaning tains, siete the fresh towels and aan e oe} ere sme cneppes ened 
he ng! IRS D. EB, By ERIE COUNTY, VA doilies, lay the rugs, which of course mente pe i “mae h can eonart -- 
eds A ‘ : A aa are cleaned out of doors, and I am sae eo neh os be re 
glad ro lean badly soiled furniture, sendy tae tin ant seem I have of both oth ingredients. Use 
ae I rub briskly with a soft cloth wrung we e floors are ‘ leaned ‘and —w this free lv after aving the hands in 
1 they are tru ; rm possible out of medium hot ye . hed a before, either painted water, and at night after the work is 
le ad POSSEVIC yal , cu : relinisnec as © , « eG, inish 
. e of l troub white oapsud follow immediately waxed or varnished Gnished. 
b rubbing with a soft dry cloth. My fur coats and furs are not c ‘ 
) t ake valor t t} tle ir The polish with a polish made of packed away, though we have a Housecleaning Topics 
rT. by, 5 Se a ee é l part of boiled linseed oil and moth-proof box in the attic, unless CLARICE RAYMOND, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 
me tender mattent, and keen temner turpentine This treatment is also jt is some article not needed again a , ie 
tied : 4 ood | varnished floors and wood- the next winter. The coats are hung I like to, if I possibly can, do all 
kindness to those who are rud vor] with our other clothing and shaken’ the closets and cupboards before the 
o here's to the joy of the people a \iv method of cleaning the house general housecieaning commences. As 
large ‘ rst, to gather all the curtains, the clothes closets are the especial 
Who seek others woe to beguils ‘ Lion covers, bedspreads and wash- lair f hs and her i 
Who make the down-hearted their own O)O 1°" hoses ne a” din aa ta air for mot 1s and ot er insects oc- 
special charge ir ; oe. casionally, I find it a good plan to 
Who hide their own sorrows—and them, ready for use, then fold and take some clear, sunny day and re- 
smile. put away in drawer: or boxe s. I then move the contents of the closets (one 
or in and come anal —, a be po closet at a time, and only one in one 
> : oF the dressers, cnittonieres and Side- day) out of doors, where they can 
For the Brides board, putting in the _ mv : clean hang on the lines and thoroughly air. 
MRS NELLIE W. MOSES, ESSEX CO, N Y¥ clothe 5 and curtains, ¢ - R. — not Just as soon as I can get them out 
a have many extra things that I do not of the closet in the early morning, I 
These hints are more for brides use in the summer to put away. But thoroughly clean it, then burn a 
who are anxious to do their own those that IT have I clean when I formaldehyde candle therein, keep- 
work, but who are hampered through @M through with them and pack ing the door closed with strips of 
ack of experience, the same as my- ®W®8% in clean receptacles, using paper wet in cold water and thus 
<lf when I became a bride (oh, so tobacco or moth balls to keep out the “pasted” over the cracks around the 
fg ago!). Now the easiest, clean- ™onths door. Do not open the door until 
est d simplest method of washing I now begin by cleaning one room night, or, better still, until the next 
adow s First, purchase a com- 2t 2 time I sele et a nice warm day night. 
n-sized chamoi kit cond. have and re move all the furniture to the Care should be taken with the can- 
ready two dishe for wate In the * randa, if possible, and if not. to dle so as not to start a blaze. I turn 
t pan or pail make a suds and ®nother uncleaned room. I then a milkpan upside down on the floor, 
d@ a te poon o1 o of household weep up all dirt and dust from the then put another pan right 


side up 


animmonia. and h your windows, arpet and floor, then I thoroughly on top of this and set the candle in 
mirre ‘ over pictures, ete, with Clean the rug or carpet with the this upturned pan. In that way there 
a large soft cloth wrung out of that ‘ m cleaner, I lift the rug and is no danger of fire, as when the 
water take out and, lay on the grass or candle burns down it cannot possibly 
rhen, fter washing your new hang on the clothesline. I remove heat the floor. This treatment will 
amois out in a couple of lukewarm th » carpet, paper and also place out destroy all vermin excepting bed- 
aters, to clean it thoroughly (use Of doors. I now clean the wall pape bugs, and it is stated that they fat- 
fresh lukewarm, or even cold water, With wall eee — ae ae , anna ten on it. This makes the closet 
hot water oils chamois), wring Gown with a clot on the : ° , - > ine smell so clean and sweet that after 
amois out of th t. and proceed to 0 not repaper. IT then sweep the \ Basket Full of Them putting the clothing and other arti- 
pe the vds off your windows room again and then wash the win- ' cles back in place, I keep the door 
Don't 1 © wipe them drv with dows and clean the woodwork and out every two weeks during the SUM- closed for several days. At other 
oe aioe com ever them floor, mopping the floor under the mer. We use them late in the spring times I let plenty of fresh air and 

° every part d thev will dry Carpet last > ; and early in the fall. I clean the sunshine into closets. 
: , ‘ . than if I now clean my furniture If it floor of the press once during the Take the cupboards (one shelf at 
hed e minute with cloth on the veranda I keep it out of summer with kerosene. a time) and remove every article and 
Jo lint nor tired arms, for you can the hot sun I thoroughly sweep and The cellar shelves get a good s¢ rub- clean thoroughly, then replace the 
ral windows in the time it beat all mattresses and quilts, sweep bing, the walls a good coat of white- furnishings of that shelf. It seems 


to wash one in old . so nice to get these small places (yet 
a i) a but carpet paper, carpet and furniture in thoroughly scrubbed: A musty smell it does take a lot of time to do them 
\ it soft 1 the room and arrange each piece in js remedied by burning sulphur. well) all done before commencing 
ne ap order as I bring it in I finish by The attic is left for the last. Most the larger rooms. I never tear up 
bri . farmers’ hanging my clean curtains and put- people clean this room first, but I but one room at a time, and clean 
riage I I s é6an ue s ’ — 
met v8 e % of meat t ting on my bedspreads and dresser find many things need to be “pro- and settle it before commencing an- 
v tou or other hangings. T usually clean moted” to this room, and I can clean Giner one. If the chambers are done 
( ! ervil one room a day easily; thus house- jt to better advantage after the other first it will save much dust and track- 
ning s t las r ¢ ‘ . inne fn mrs s St a t ‘ 
: aie .e , eaning does not last long. Tama cleaning is done. _.. ing for the lower rooms, for if the 
{ heat t of ! frau with four little children to Even though I am exhausted everY joywer rooms are cleaned first they 
ai ‘ oO ‘ ‘ l l : - 2 s € re : 
‘ to small pie put in your look after, and also help with a large night, I can say I enjoy the spring wit) almost need a recleaning as soon 
rs , alk woes ~ conhe erates a i ' housecleaning more than any other as the chambers are done. 
; ‘ ar ; ave ave , season's work. It is so much eantee Since vacuum cleaners and dust 
‘ | ‘ ty minut when TI plan for it beforehand, an¢ nen stlescs dustcloths hav 
pan and let cook we n é me 4 : oe , mops and dustless dustcloths have 
tg ge og Bee . = ne eae In Our Ho then, too, I always make come Nate come into use, housecleaning is not 
tv of water on the meat, unk MRS F. FLOWER, RENSSELAER CO, N Y improvement, a aah Ae ag ve it as strenuous work as it was previous- 
‘ ° , “e@ a chain wit 1eW U ster- ” we . ei 
’ have plenty of milk, butter and I find my housecleaning is so much ture or a chain wi | old mmahoeany I¥:. But there still remains all the 
cream. If the latte use, let water : 1. awe © ,, ing. Last year an 0 anoeseny dirt and dust that the average house- 
ahs easier when I plan to have every- — on je int a sealed 
cook nearly out, add milk, butter and J.) : Ww lect and bay the clock case was made into a seé keeper can contend with. 
seam. and when & belle Gm weed thing ready e select and buy t cabinet for a butterfly collection. — Never, under any consideration, use 
thicken with a couple of tablespoons wall paper, purchase any needed win- these things are done | before seen a feather duster, whipping off the 
of flour with salt nd pepper dow shades, buy the floor paint, white housecleaning and just give an adde dust in one place to settle all over 


«prinkled in and stirred smooth with paint and any other paint or varnish joy to the work of ogee co or everything in the room. That is one 
little cold milk or water before needed. Then I get together my soap, all fresh and new for another year. (+ the easy cleaners the writer never 


adeing to the boiling milk It is washing powder, furniture polish, had in her home, nor ever will. 
nearly as good as creamed chicken. olive oil, ammonia, alcohol, silver pol- Saving Labor : Whole cloves (do not use ground 

if you are shy of weet cream, ish, scrub brushes, new paint brushes hte eared a'e cloves, as they leave an. indelible 
break in an egg the last thing before and chamois MRS F. D. H., OTSEGO COUNTY, ? stain on everything, and through 
fuking from the _ stove Let your Next the curtains come down, and I suppose all housekeepers have many thicknesses, too, of paper and 
spoon break the yolk, and stir it are washed, also any counterpanes ¢peir own way of housecleaning which ¢cjothing). but the whole cloves do 
thoroughly in so that small flakes or quilts. This makes this heavy tnoy think is the best. I plan so that not stain and should be put in bot- 
sbow and it looks very inviting and a a come before the + oniy have one or at most two rooms toms of boxes, trunks and in pockets 
= if the roast = hop up the wADY small repairs to the furniture to Paint and paper ae a oe ~ ee ee ee steal heen 

oe eo cee See saga Mires that I like to get done early, say yy mac q . 

remaining meat and add whatever can also be done easier, as the men March. Redrooms I do not care to around inside of closets. Sprinkle 


other odd pieces of ham you may are not as busy as later. This year Crean till it is some warmer and the cloves under the papers in bureau 
have, or any other cooked meat. one bureau had a broken — a ground fairly dry so that beds and bed- and commode drawers and cupboard 
Then toast pieces of bread or crack- large rocker had a rocker broken, “lothes can be taken out and aired shelves. They will prevent 
ers and put on a platter. Meanwhile, and a large upholstered rocker took ma ane danger of their getting in the and also leave a very pleasing odor. 
have your chopped meat on cooking us both about a day of hard work mud. or that I will take cold by going [ have found them more 
in a frying pan, with plenty of hot before it was in good condition again. oy Without stopping to bundle uP than the odious moth balls, as scarce- 


moths 


effective 


water alt, pepper and butter, unless I also clean the bureau drawers, every time. Still, I want to clean be- jy ever a moth or their work is 
the meat has plenty of fat to season chests, bookcases and desks, as they bore the hot weather comes. seen. 
it: it wants plenty of water Pour can be done at odd times at one’s If everyone will purchase a vacuum I go over all cracks and crevices 
this over the toasted bread or crack- leisure if done before the regular cleaner and use it on their carpets at in my bedsteads and springs, also 
ers and serve Often there is some cleaning 3 least once a month, they will find that «racks around baseboards once each 
of it left, which I add to potatoes My mending is also done, the the task of taking up carpets may be year with a solution of corrosive sub- 
and make hash for supper cooky jar filled, and I am ready, and omitted every other spring. When the limate made as follows: One ounce of 
Or if 1 still have some of the how I do enjoy every minute of my carpets now in use wear out do not buy the crystals, cut, with two ounces of 
chopped meat, I take three or four spring housecleaning! more that have to be tacked to the ajeohol, and after repeated shakings 
slices of bread or its equivalent in I open the windows, move out all floor, but buy rugs, or send the old in- for a day or two, add enough water 


careful 
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On Getting Outdoors 
DRE ELEANOR MELLEN 

For several months in every 
twelve the greater part of our people 
are so situated that getting out of 
doors to any appreciable extent re- 
quires more or less moral heroism. 
few people really enjoy the rigors of 
winter weather unless they have be- 
come acclimated by special training. 
The results of our indoor months are 
acquired so gradually that we hardly 
realize what has taken place, how 
our vitality has been lowered, how 
gencrally below par we are. If the 
robust selves of the autumn before 
could suddenly look over our shoul- 
ders and peer at us from the mirrors 
that reflect our springtime visage, 
most of us would be distinctly 
startled. 

To make a bad matter 
months of inaction have made us 
strangers to the great outdoors, and 
it takes quite a determined effort to 
put us in touch with it again. To be 
sure, spring comes slowly in many 
sections, and raw winds, muddy 
earth ami leaden skies are not ex- 
actly wooing. But the weather is not 
always as bad as it looks; once out 
in it, sometimes one finds delightful 
surprises. In New England, I went 
on an all-day picnic on New Year’s 
day with twelve other outdoor souls 
to whom a hard rock and a soft egg 
with a sandwich or two for good 
measure spell happiness, On the last 
day of March we went again, but in 
between were three long months of 
housing. As I write, I can see one 
lingering snowbank, and I know 
that in the north and northwest 
there are many such and big ones, 
but even so, we should begin our out- 
door life again just as soon and as 
much as is possible. 

Open your windows for a 
time each day when the sun 
(put in the screens now; it is fully 
time to protect yourself from the 
first flies), and leave the doors open 
all that your conscience will let you. 
Get out, eat at least one meal each 
day on the porch if you possibly can 
arrange it. Plan a picnic and an all- 
day outing at least every month from 
now till snow flies again, and as 
much more frequently as you can 
Take the children and “camp out” 
now and then. Perhaps you cannot 
go further than your own wood lot, 
but that may be an adventure in hap- 
piness to be remembered all the days 
of a little child’s long life. 

Do all your sleeping outdoors if it 
can be arranged. The person who 
breathes outdoor air while he or she 
sleeps is just that much ahead of the 
game, since daily weariness is being 
repaired and health stored at the 
same time. 

Herein lies the reason for my ex- 
hortation to enter the outdoor world; 
not for the pleasures to be found 
there, although that might well be 
reason enough, but because thereby 
we store up health against our time 
of need. All winter we have, each 
one of us, been draining our reserves 
of health, and now the lowered stock 
must be replenished, and we cannot 
go about it too quickly. 

The best way of all is to have a 
garden. This applies to everyone but 
farmers. Wives, sons and daughters 
of farmers, and every other human 
being who owns or can beg or borrow 
or hire even ten square feet of land 
should plant a garden and do all the 
work in it. That means digging, 
deep and well; spading in the 
manure, sowing, planting and all the 
cultivating with one’s own hands, be- 
cause the object of these gardens is 
not to raise produce; that is a side 
issue, one of the by-products of which 
we hear so much in manufacturing, 
but the main crop that we are after 
is health, and that is not gained by 
letting someone else do the actual 
work, either for hire or kindness. Do 
it yourself, even if you have not 
time or strength for more than fifteen 
minutes of work at one time. The 
bending and hoeing are excellent for 
abdominal and shoulder muscles, and 
the contact with the earth involved 
in the weeding and general care of 
a garden works wonders with people 
who are nervous and run down 

There are other and weighty rea- 
sons why this year a million gardens 
should grow where none have grown 
before, reasons that are being brought 
forward by state and nation, but 
gardens are urged here on one ac- 


worse, 


longer 
is high 


Health in the Home 


Questions on sanitation, hygiene and the 
disease, if they are of general interest, will be answered 
in this column. Where space will not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, letters unll be personally answered —- 
to proper limitations and when a stamped and 
dressed envelope is inclosed. 
diagnose or prescribe for individual cases. 
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count alone, sufficient in itself if none 

other existed, your own health, and 

therefore your greater happiness, 
Rheumatism 

G, E. W. writes: I am 65. About fif- 
teen years ago I had rheumatism in all 
my joints except my hips. I grew bet- 
ter, but now have it in my hands, Can 
you suggest a remedy? 

The latest understanding of rheu- 
matism is that the source is very apt 
to be found in some defect of the 
mouth or throat. When this is found 
and cured, the rheumatism is cured 
with it. I should suggest that you 
have a dentist examine your mouth 
and see if there are any difficulties 
that might account for your repeated 


attacks. Keep your bowels well open 
and your kidneys active with plenty 
of water drinking 
Migrain 
Mrs H. G. M. writes: My husband has 
very bad headaches, being numb and 
blind during the attack. He is also 


nauseated and unable to get out of bed. 


He takes calomel for a laxative, but it 
only helps smporarily. 2. I have ca- 
tarrh all the time, with a steady dis- 
charge from the nose which is offen- 
sive. Can you help me? 3, What will 
cure my chilblains? 

Your husband has migrain head- 
aches and they are not cured. It 
may be some consolation to know 
that people do not have them. so 
much after fifty years old. To take 


a dose of calomel, followed the next 
morning by a seidlitz powder, about 
a day before he has reason to ex- 
pect the headache to come on, is as 
helpful as anything that is known. 
2. You need the care of a physician 
who can treat your nasal passages 
and probably effect a cure. Such con- 
ditions, if allowed to continue, may 
in ttime produce deafness, besides be- 
ing very unpleasant for all con- 
cerned in the meantime. 3. To cure 
chilblains in the sense of not having 
them another year, is very difficult 
if the conditions are the same and 


your feet are exposed to the cold in 
the same manner. When you have 
the chilblains, cloths wet in kerosene 





and wrapped about the feet are 
soothing in their effect. 
Sorry They Are Right 

Reader writes: Last summer I had 
the misfortune to wade into a patch 
of poison ivy and was very completely 
poisoned. A number of older people 
told me that-I would very likely break 
out again this summer, whether ex- 
posed or not. Can this be possible? 
2. In bathing in a fre sh pond where the 
water is very cold, should one go in 
slowly or with at quick plunge? 

Would a daily bath in such water 
have any dctrimental effect on the 
heart? 

They are right so far as the ex- 
perience of most people proves, but 
the attacks will probably lessen in 
severity each year. 2. If able to take 
such baths, probably the plunge 
would be best. 3. It would be quite 
possible. 

A Rose Beside the Door 
B. HUGHES 
Most farm women love flowers, 


and spend as much time as possible 
in cultivating them, but for the 
woman who thinks she has no time 
for the merely ornamental things of 
life, they represent too much time 
and trouble. However, they are 
typical of the worth-while things 
which stir and lift the soul just 
through their intangible, tender ap- 
peal to the senses. We need flowers, 
and I hope this year no woman will 
be too busy to cultivate a few. 

Most of us can close our eyes and 
call up old walled gardens full of 
roses and lilies that bring to life = 


the romance in one’s nature. 

rose blowing beside the door’’ may 
mean added strength with which to 
face “the daily round, the common 
task: a white lily on tiptoe in the 
sun may wake in you the spirituality 
you thought submerged. This may 
sound like theory—but it isn't. 
Hardened or stupid, indeed, is the 


nature which cannot be thrilled and 
lifted by beauty, and the sweetest 
and loveliest thing in nature is a 
growing or blossoming flower. 
Therefore, in your zeal for culti- 
vating the things which seem _ to 
really matter, remember the flowers 
matter, too, though they seem merely 
“trimmings.” You recall the ancient 
Philosopher who said “Had I but 
two loaves of tread, I would sell one 
and white hyacinths to feed my 


a] u y 














who that has 


aoul”” And 


feel that his soul has been fed? 


Big Timber 
{From Page 19.] 


off his hat and lay it on a table se- 
side him. With one hand pushing 
back mechanically the straight, red- 
dish-tinged hair from his brow, he 
looked up at her and said briefly, in 
a tone barren of all emotion: 

“Well?” 

She was suddenly dumb. Words 
failed her utterly. Yet there was 
much to be said, much that was need- 
ful to say. They could not go on with 
a cloud like that over them, a cloud 
that had to be dissipated in the cruci- 
ble of words. Yet she could not be- 
gin. Fyfe, after a prolonged silence, 
seemed to grasp her difficulty. Abrupt- 
ly he began to speak, cutting straight 
to the heart of his subject, after his 
fashion. 

“It’s a pity things had to take his 
particular turn,” said he. “But now 
that you’re face to face with some- 
thing definite, what do you propose 
to do about it?” 

“Nothing,” she answered slowly. “I 
can’t help the feeling. It’s there. But 
I can thrust it into the background, 
go on as if it didn’t exist. There’s 
nothing else for me to do, that I can 
see. I’m sorry, Jack.” 

“So am I,” he said grimly. “Still, 
it was a chance we took—or I took, 
rather. I seem to have made a mis- 
take or two, in my estimate of both 
you and myself. That is human 
enough, I suppose. You're making a 
bigger mistake than I did, though, to 
let Monohan sweep you off your 
feet.” 

There was something that she read 
for contempt in his tone. It stung 
her. 

“He hasn’t swept me off my feet, 
as you put it,” she cried. “Good 
heavens, do you think I’m that spine- 
less sort of creature? I’ve never for- 
gotten I’m your wife. I’ve got a lit- 
tle self-respect left yet, if I was weak 
enough to grasp at the straw you 
threw me in the beginning. I was 
honest with you then. I'm trying to 
be honest with you now.’ 

“I know, Stella,” he said gently. 
“I’m not throwing mud. It’s a 
damnably unfortunate state of affairs, 
that’s all. I foresaw something of 
the sort when we were married. You 
were candid enough about your atti- 





tude. 3ut I told myself like a con- 
ceited fool that I could make your 
life so full that in a little while I'd 


the only possible figure on your 
I've failed. I’ve known for 
that I was going to fail. 
type of 


be 
horizon. 
some time 
You're not the thin-blooded 
woman that is satisfied with pleasant 
surroundings and any sort of man. 
You're bouna to run the gamut of all 
the emotions, sometime and some- 
where. I loved you, and I thought 
in my conceit I could make myself 
the man, the one man who would 
mean everything to you. 

“Just the same,” he _ continued, 
you’ve been a fool, and I don’t see 
how you can avoid paying the pen- 
alty for folly.” ° 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“You haven’t tried to play the 
game,” he answered tensely. “For 
months you’ve been withdrawing into 
your shell. You've been clanking 
your chains and half-heartedly wish- 
ing for some mysterious power to 
strike them off. It wasn’t a thing 
you undertook lightly. It isn’t a 
thing—marriage. I mean—that you 
hold lightly. That being the case, 
you would have been wise to try mak- 
ing the best of it, instead of making 
the worst of it. But you let yourself 
drift into a state of mind where you 
—well, you see the result. I saw it 
coming.” 

{To Be Continued.] 


Which for Your Little Girl? 


Five exceedingly natty models for 
little girls, are shown in the cut. 
Choose any one and you will like it. 

8274—Girls’ Dress 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Even the six-year old knows what she 
wants when it comes to the question of 
clothes, and she is apt to get it, too— 
if No 8274 happens to be the dress 
which appeals to her. Her mother will 
like it because it is just a little bit out 
of the ordinary. The waist is in the 
straight bolero style, which is so popu- 
lar just at present, and it has one-seam 
bishop sleeves gathered into a little 
cuff of contrasting material. The special 
attraction is the front panel, which is 
cut in one with the one-piece plaited 
skirt. The panel is slashed down as 
far as the depth of the bolero, making 
an opening for the head to slip through. 

8281—Children’s Coat 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
A dandy little light-weight coat for 
every-day or school wear is shown in 
No 8281. It is surprisingly easy to 
make, for the one-piece gathered skirt 
section is straight at the lower edge. 
The outline of the empire jacket may be 





straight or cut with tabs at the front, 
as shown on the figure. The coat is 
single breasted and closes at the cen- 


looked 
the exquisite beauty and purity 
white hyacinths in bloom doesn’t 
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ter front with four buttons placed quite 
close together. The snugly fitting coi- 
lar may be finished in the round or 
square outlines Regulation coat sleeves 
ure set in without fullness, and have 
ro!ll cuffs, 
8261—Children’s Dress 
ut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years 
general every-day wear every small 
girl should have a dress like this de- 
sign, an excellent model for a one-piece 
bloomer dress, It may be opened all 
the way down the front, making it very 
easy to launder. Whether the sleeves 
will be long or short deperds on the 
small girl and her mother. The shape 
of the collar is quite out of the, or- 
dinary, and the cuffs carry out the same 
design. Full bloomers are included in 
the pattern, to be worn with the frock. 
They fit smoothly around the hips and 
are finished with a narrow belt. [If you 
like, the two pockets may be attached 
to the front of the bloomers, 
8239—Girls’ Suspender Dress 

Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. The well- 
liked suspender dress is coming back 
into style again for the young girls, af- 
ter an absence of a long time, and it 
promises to be more popular than ever. 
The one shown is quite differefwtt from 
the dresses of this character to which 
we are accustomed, as it has the Moyen 
age waistline, The blouse is separate 
and closes at the center front. It is 
held in at the waistline with an elastic 
run through a casing, which gives it the 
blouse effect. The long sleeves may be 
finished with either a band or roll cuffs. 
The skirt is no trouble at all to make, 
as it is just a two-gored model with a 
straight belt, having broad suspenders 
which pass through slots in the belt. 
8292—Girls’ Jumper Dress 
in sizes 6 to 14 years, Mothers 
will welcome a new idea for a jumper 
dress, a style which has always been 
more or less popular for the junior girl. 
This new jumper dress, No 8292, has a 
suggestion of a man’s vest in the 
straight pockets, and the deep V-shaped 
opening at the front, cut out to show 
the shirtwaist underneath. The back is 
cut in a similar manner, except that it 
is in two pieces for the closing. The 
lower edge of the jumper is cut in the 
new arch shape, and is stitched to a 
one-piece plaited skirt, having a panel 
formed by plaits at the center front. 
The guimpe is separate and has a sport 
collar. Either long or short sleeves may 
be used. 

Price of any of the above 
cents each. Be sure and giv 
ordering. 
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MARVELOUS OFFER ~ 2°, $07.2 
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Salary and 

commission, 

Experience not 

necessary. 

Easy Work — Calling 

on farmers—if you have a 

rig or auto you will be given 

preference. 

Write Quickly —Tell about 

yourselfi—do it now—today—be- 

fore someone else gets ahead of you, 

Agency Department 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

315 Fourth Avenue, Now York, ®. Y¥. 
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**‘White House’’ COFFEE is a WISE thing - 
to ASK FOR; and is a MIGHTY FINE thing to 
GET. Your grocer KNOWS you SHOULD have IT. 


MAKE A POINT TO TRY. THESE 
**WHITE HOUSE’’ TEAS—so carefully chosen and 


so remarkable in quality. PAckED IN ‘4 AND 14 LB. TINS. 
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Shoo Fly Plant 


KEEPS FLI OUT OF 
THE HOUSE 

Flies will not stay in a room where 
itis grown. Very mysterious, but 
tests show such to be the case, 
Blooms in a short time (60 days 
from planting). Flowers both sum- 
merand winter. Package of seed 
by mail with catalogue. 19 Cents, 
Sworiy LANE JAPAN SEED CO., Desk &, 

South Norwalk. Conn. 


CATALOG FREE 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated catalog. 128 
pages, 5x8 inches, containi ng detailed descriptions of up- 
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This Aluminum Bread Pan 








Post 
paid 
Catalog 
< 
Free 
Made of the finest Aluminum, and has no 
cracks or corners to collect the dirt. Just send 


us 50 cents in stamps or money order and we 
will send this Pan to you postpaid at once 
FREE our circular of “SPIC and SPAN” 
Kitchen Ware. It pictures lots of things for 
your kitchen. 
Write a postal now. 


Vanalice Supply Stores 

















ward of 500 practical modern books covering every phase 
of agriculture, This will be mailed on application. Dunellen Dept. New Jersey 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, H. & 
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Solve This Problem and 
Get a Handsome Gift 


NCLE DAVE, The Pony Man, 

wants every boy and girl to try to 
solve this problem. It is not really diffi- 
cult but will test your knowledge of frac- 
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send in your answer on the coupon be- 
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The Broken Window 


LUCY HUGHES DOAK 


Small Marshall was bouncing a ball 
about, 

Which striking the window, broke a 
pane out. 


“'Twill be so nice for fresh air to come 


in, 
Said he, 
sin. 


not seeming to care for his 


Not far from this window Was placed 


the bed, 
Where nestled each night his 
He 


brown head. 
would go to sleep as gay as a lark, 
Not having a 
dark. 


curly 
thought of fear in the 


Outside of the window grew a pine tree, 

Which on moonlight nights he plainly 
could see, 

And here sometimes came a great hoot- 
ing owl, 

Who hunting 
prowl. 


for birds would be on a 


Small Marshall asleep, had such a bad 


dream, 
Being frightened 

scream 
Old Mr Owl, 
Looked in at 

eruff, 


too much to run or 
with his feathers fluffed up, 
the hole, and in voice so 


“Who is the boy, tell me who, who, 
who, 

out this great hole I am looking 
thr ugh ? 
I ask you again, 
Oh, little Ma rshall, 
you 1? 


Said, 
Broke 


tell me who, who, who! 
could it have been 


And his solemn so yellow, and 
round, 

Looked down on the boy, 
came no sound. 

“You've got to own up, I want to know 


eyes, 


from whom 


true 
Who brok« 





a... window? Was it you, 
you, /u 
My boy. now awake, creeps close to my 
side— 
| Mother’s arms the shelter where he 


would hide— 


And cuddled there safe, 
tell you— 


I broke your winder, an’ 


Easily Made Candies 
MAY BELLE BROOKS 
For old-fashioned butter’ scotch, 
boil without stirring two cups of 
sugar, one heaping tablespoon of but- 


says, I wan'to 


I'm sorry, too! 





ter and two tablespoons of water. 
When the mixture hardens when 
dropped from a spoon into cold 


water, pour on buttered plates to cool, 
marking it off into squares when 
partly cold. Another formula for 
this favorite candy calls- for one 
pound of sugar and a half pint of 
water. Boil to the hard ball stage 
and just before removing from the 
fire, add half a cup of butter and 
flavor with lemon juice. Yet another 
recipe employs two tablespoons of 
vinegar, and one-half pound brown 
sugar, cooked with one cup of water 
for ten minutes, after which four 
tablespoons of butter are added and 
the whole coked until it hardens in 
cold water. 

For a good taffy pull use one quart 
of molasses and half a pound of but- 
ter, boiling the two until the mass 
thickens. When it hardens in cold 
water it is ready for a half cup of 
vinegar. Stir it in well and pour 
into buttered plates to cool suffi- 
ciently. 

To make good peanut candy, shell 
and chop one quart of peanuts that 
have been freshly roasted. Boil for 
ten minutes, stirring constantly, one 
pound of light brown sugar and six 
ounces of butter. Add the peanuts 
and pour into buttered dishes. 

Coffee nut squares are something 
out of the ordinary. Boil together 
without stirring half a cup of strong 
coffee and two cups of sugar until it 
spins a thread when tested with a 
fork. Place the pan in a dish of cold 
water and beat until it creams, then 
tir in a cup of nut meats and pour 
quickly into buttered pans and mark 
off into squares. 

Popcorn fritters are 
than balls, yet few persons seem to 
knew how to make this delicious con- 
fection. For one gallon of popped 
corn use one-half cup of sugar, the 
same of New Orleans molasses, a 
heaping teaspoon of butter, one-half 
teaspoon salt and two tablespoons of 
vinegar. Boil until it hardens in co'l 
water, then stir in one-fourth tea- 
spoon of soda moistened in a_ tea- 
spoon of water and pour at once over 
the corn Mix well and press into 


easier to make 
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buttered pans and mark off into 
squares; or, if wanted round, force 
through a baking powder can from 
which the bottom has been removed. 

Maple fudge is not as common as 
other varieties. Crush a pound of 
maple sugar with a rolling pin. Pour 
over it a pint of hot milk into which 
you have put a pinch of soda. Let 
it melt slowly over the fire, then 
bring to a fast boil. When the syrup 
threads from the tip of a spoon, stir 
in a tablespoon of butter. When it 
reaches the boiling point again, pour 
‘into buttered pans and mark off. 

Brown Betties are delicious. 
ring constantly, boil for about 
minutes two cups of brown sugar 
and one-half cup of milk. Stir in 
threc-fourths of a cup of chopped pe- 
can meats, remove from the fire and 
stir until it grains, then drop by tea- 
spoons onto an oiled paper to harden. 


Stir- 
four 





Money for the Small Farm Girl 
LAURA TAYLOR 
Another egg broken. A 
mother wonders how she will ever 
teach her small daughter to be care- 
ful when gathering the eggs. Another 
question that often bothers her is how 
she can give her small daughter pin 
money and teach her the value of it 
at the same time. 
Why not solve 
with one answer? 
When a small girl myself I made 
the proposition to my mother that she 
give me one ege for every eighteen 
whole eggs I gathered, to which she 
readily agreed. I hoarded my eggs 
very carefully in a basket by them- 
selves until the others were sent to 
the store. Mine were counted in with 
my mother’s, but, I kept an account 
Look, charging her what she received 


Crack! 


the two questions 


each time per dozen, for my share. 
This kept me in spending money and 


also enabled me to save a neat little 
sum for a small girl. This proposi- 
tion also led to a habit of keeping 
accounts, thus learning the value of 
money. 

Raising a few chickens of my own 
every summer was the next proposi- 
tion. The money received for my 
chickens bought my Christmas pres- 
ents and usually left several dollars 
to put in my bank 





Housecleaning Topics 
{From Page 20.] 
with it, for it is poison. A reputable 
physician told me of this, and said 
it would do the trick, as no bedbugs 
ever would breed where this was used 


yearly. So many people do have 
these pests, and they not only have 
them themselves, but when they go 


abroad they take them with them and 


leave them wherever they chance to 
stop awhile. Many times have I 
found a “nice fat one” lying on the 


white spread after the visitor’s wraps 
had been taken off the bed, and im- 
mediately I’d strip that bed and look 
everywhere for fear there might be 
more, but invariably never another 
one was found. 





How He Knew 

“You cruel boy,” said the fashion- 
ably dressed young woman to the 
youth whom she found robbing a 
bird’s nest. “Why do you take those 
eges? Think of the poor mother 
bird when she comes back and—” 

“That's all right, Miss,” answered 
the boy, “the mother bird is dead.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“I see her on your hat.” 

“Johnny, I thought you was going 
to bring me over a dish of that frozen 





On. 


Too Good to Pass 


custard that you made at your housé 
yesterday 
“I was, but it turned out better 


than we expected.” 
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April 21, 1917 


Orange Judd Service Bureaus 


Will serve you gladly 


claim, with all the 


paid-up subscriber; 
will be entitled to 





é, COMPLAINT 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 


your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 


becoming a subscriber. 


by private letter if you 


papers about it an 


or, if not such, you 
this free service by 





SATISFACTION 


End of Auto League 


A. C. Bidwell, president of the Inter- 
national automobile league, inc, and_the 
International Automobile League Tire 
Co, Buffalo, reached the end of his 
tether on March 22, when he entered a 
plea of guilty for himself and his two 
corporations in the federal court of Buf- 
falo, for using the mails to defraud. 
Bidwell was fined $2000, and each cor- 
poration $1000 by Judge Thomas, 

His schemes had netted Bidwell a 
huge fortune. He advertised standard 
motor car tires and accessories to the 
members of the league at cut prices, 
then sent them inferior goods in filling 
their orders at an enormous profit. His 
talse price quotations on well-known 
automobile tires and supplies were ad- 
vertised merely as bait to obtain a $10 
annual fee from members. Even after 
members thought they had resigned, at- 
tempts were made to collect dues after 
five or six years, on the grounds that 
resignation was not filed by registered 
mail 60 days before expiration of the 
year’s membership. Membership in the 
league carried no privileges except that 
of buying tires and supplies from it at 
prices fixed by Bidwell. 

A vast amount of stock was. sold 
throughout the country in the Interna- 
tional automobile league tire company, 
on the fake representation that stock- 
holders would be able to buy their tires 
from the company at factory cost and 
reap large dividends because of the 
great market provided by the league’s 
membership. This membership was 
grossly exaggerated. This tire company 
had never built nor operated a factory. 
More than a quarter million dollars of 
illegal charges were placed against this 
tire company by Bidwell, its president. 
Contracts were sold to jobbers at from 
$100 to $1000, purporting to give them 
standard tires at manufacturers’ prices, 
but which -actually bound Bidwell to 
fu zo such tires “only when obtain- 

nzble 

e Was Exposed in 1915 

The above it taken from the report 
of the National Vigilance committee. 
Orange Judd Service Bureau exposed 
the scheme away back in 1915 and has 
printed warnings periodically ever 
since. We are glad this fraud has 
finally been brought to an end. Our 
readers can be sure they will do well 
to pay particular attention to the 
weekly Service Bureau page. In this 
instance, as in countless others, it was 
the means of saving hundreds of sub- 
seribers from being victimized by une 
scrupulofis sharpers. 





Latest Postal Fraud Orders 

The government has issued postal 
fraud orders against 

The Up-to-Date Realty Exchange 
and George F. Muth, gemeral manager, 

. Salle, Ill. 

O’Connor Corporation at 6317 and 
6819 South Halsted street, and 6309 
South Eggleston avenue, and Bankers’ 
Underwriters’ Association at 19 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 

Imperial Silk Company at Box 3715, 
Boston, Mass. 

Prof l Sproul, Box No 6, Station H, 
and 6518 Bonna avenue, Cleveland, O. 

The Sargol Company, and its officers 
and agents as such, at Binghamton, 
 & + 

Success Reality Company and C. R. 
Ball at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

A. Ellwood Lancaster & Sons, Lan- 
caster & Sons and the Lancaster Real- 
ty Company, at Land Title building 
and 400 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

Hepatola Sales Company and the 
Hepatola Company at Columbus, O. 


‘*‘ Working ’’ Their Way 


Can you give me any Se = 
about two boys from Milton, Pa, 
said they were working their way 
through State college by getting sub- 
scribers for papers? They were here 
about two weeks before Christmas and 
said I was to receive my papers within 
10 days. I mailed my notice which I 
was supposed to mail to them with my 
name and address on, but have never 
heard from them since. They said 
everyone who subscribed for it counted 
so many votes for them. All the neigh- 
bors around helped them, but they have 
never heard from them, either. The 
agent’s name is Jack Taylor. The 
papers were to come from J. J. Palmer, 
Diamond Subscription Agency, 176 
Franklin Street, Buffalo, N Y. If you 
can give me any information will be 
very glad to receive it.—[Mrs F. S. L., 
Pennsylvania. 


Letters to the Diamond subscrip- 
tion agency, 176 Franklin street, 
Fuffalo, N Y, are returned by the 
postal authorities market “un- 
olaimed.” Probably you must enter 





the anfount paid the two “college 
boys” in the “lost, strayed or stolen” 
column of your cash book. 





What’s become of Shafer fruit and 
produce company at Buffalo, that fails 
to respond to our efforts to collect 
for a.shipment to them of apples? 


If you get letters offering you at 
41 cents auto oil that “generally sells 
for 65 cents,” why not buy of your 
local dealer or some _ responsible 
merchant that you know? Why bite 
at such a flimsy excuse to get rid of 
goods of doubtful value? 








Pennylvania railroad has sent me 
$25 for fire damage caused by sparks 
from their locomotive in March three 
years ago. I thank Orange Judd 
Service Bureau for the gratuitous aid 
furnished me. — [Emil Schubiger, 
Frenchtown, N J. 





We have received check from that 
party in full payment for teaming. We 
thank Orange Judd Service Bureau for 
obtaining this for us. We intend to 
heartily recommend American Agri- 
culturist to everyone.—[Wright Broth- 
ers, East Norwich, N Y. 


en 







Federal Farm Loans 


a 


Easier Financing for Farmers 


“Where a national bank, in addition 
to charging interest at the highest legal 
rate, requires a borrower to give an ad- 
ditional note, accept a certificate of de- 
posit for a like amount and put up such 
certificate as additional collateral to his 
entire loan, the transaction appears to 
be usurious.” 


This is the latest decision of the 
federal reserve board. It practically 


gives-notice to all national banks, also [ 


staite banks and trust companies that 
are members of the federal reserve 
system, that they shall not charge 
usurious rates of discount or interest 
This is a notable advance toward di- 
rect federal regulation of interest 
charged by commercial banks. Such 
regulation has already been applied 
by the federal farm loan board to long 
time farm mortgages. 

Agricultural and live stock paper 
having over 90 days to run may be re- 
discounted at’4% to 5%4%. This means 
that if the national bank, 


state bank 
or trust company with which a. farm- 
er does business holds the farmer's 
note coming due in anywhere between 
91 days and six months, it may redis- 
count same (that is, cash for note) 
with the federal reserve bank of which 
it is a member. The discount or in- 
terest in advance is 4% at the Phila- 
delphia and Richmond reserve banks, 
5% in the rest of the country except 
5% at San Francisco. The importance 
of this to farm borrowers shown by 
the fact that their local bank ought 
not to charge them more than 1 or 2% 
in excess of the rediscount rate. Of 
course any paper that the bank redis- 
counts must be paid at maturity by 
the maker. 

Your banks authorized by law to 
discount agricultural paper to an ag- 
gregate of 25% of the bank’s capital 
and surplus. The farmer's note must 
be given for agricultural purposes, 
such as the purchase of commercial 
fertilizer, plant food, live stock, seeds 
and other seasonal farm purposes, 
farm tools, agricultural machinery or 
other farm operating equipment. Such 
paper need not necessarily be secured 
by a chattel mortgage. Live stock 
paper includes that secured not only 
by beef cattle but horses and mules; 
also hogs, sheep and cows—that is, 
live stock which are readily market- 
able. 

Only farmers’ notes given for such 
purposes will be accepted by federal 
reserve banks for rediscount by mem- 
ber banks. A note made by a dealer 
in agricultural implements is not agri- 
cultural paper, but is commercial 
paper and discountable only within 90 





days or less of maturity. But presen- 
tation by the dealer of notes of farmers 
or consumers for the purchase price of 
such farm equipment as that above 
mentioned, bearing the dealers’ in- 
dorsement for rediscount, does not 
change their classification as for agri- 
cultural purposes. 


Acid vs Raw Phosphate Rock 


Acid phosphate in feld tests con- 
ducted for nearly 20 years by the Ohio 
Station proved there was not only 
a more effective but also a cheaper 
carrier of phosphorus than raw phos- 
phate rock for crops under conditions 
which render freight charges a rela- 
tively large part of the cost of the fer- 
tilizer. These tests have included ex- 
periments with these two fertilizing 
materials by themselves, and in con- 
nection with other fertilizers, with 
lime and with barnyard manure. 

Acid phosphate is made by treating 
raw phosphate rock, or floats, with an 
equal weight of sulphuric acid. This 
process not only reduces percentage of 
phosphorus but increases its solubility. 
The acid phosphate therefore costs 
more and freight on it is higher also. 
Still, the tests at the station show 
that, while raw phosphate may be 
used with profit on land deficient in 
available phosphorus, acid phosphate 
has produced increases tn crop yields 
more than sufficient to meet the larger 
cost. 

The value of any form of lime is 








- . 


measured by its content of conibined 
calcium and magnesium oxide. Many 
states by law require this shall be 
printed on the bag or on an accom- 
panying tag, but unless the purchaser 
reads and understands this analysis, it 
is of no value. A farmer was apply- 
ing two lots of hydrated lime for 
which he had paid the same price, $10 
a ton. The tags showed that one lot 
contained over 70% of calcium and 
magnesium oxide, and the other 
only 56%. 

In other words, one lot was only 
four-fifths as strong as the other and 
comparatively was worth only $8 a 
ton. This low grade hydrated lime 
was but little stronger than good 
ground limestone, which should have 
cost only about half as much. It pays 
to study lime values. 








Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “IT saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Curve-cut to fit the neck 


Waistcoat cannot ride up 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc 








and shoulders —Will not chafe the shirt— 


.. Makers 


Berwick 2% in. 
Gorpon 2% in. 


FORM-FIT 
COLLARS 


under collar. 


Troy, N. ¥. 

















jf, around half 
_ drenched when 


REFLEX SLICKER"32 


‘will keep you dry and 


comfortable. 
‘DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
“OUR 80% YEAR 
‘A-|-TOWER CO BOSTON 









$300 pt TL 
2B tell them of our most 
liberal! offer ever made 
on a strictly modern, 
anda Wood: at 
that. By post card or letter imply say, *‘ Mail Particulare.”” 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. A-623 CHICAGO, ILL. 














Profits in Poultry 
Keeping Solved 


Here is a list of books that cover the poultry 

uestion in a scientific yet fopular manner. 
oon assured to na who will follow 
instructions giver in these books. 


A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
y W. H. BRO 
A simple, omm plan pmol will be a sato 
guide to the progressive a and inquiri 
amateur $0.75 


Poultry Feeding iad Fattening 
By G. B. FISK! 











SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


BY USING Ingersoll Paint. 
PROVED BEST by 75 years’ use. It will 
lease you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed 
the “GRANGE” for 43 years. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
Prom Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
fg ae 
Write me. DO IT NOW. I E WiLL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House tn America—Estab. 1842. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, M.¥. 



















in U. S. stamps to 
we will send oN 
a 2 eee nes COLLAR of” s 
inted. BEVERSIBLE COLLAR 





d methods of pane and marketing all 
kina cf poultry, caponizing, etc............ 0.50 
Squabs for Profit 
By RICE and COX 
This is the most complete and exhaustive work 
of the kind ever published on squab raising. .$0.50 
Pouiny, Architecture 
. FISKE 
All about the peace of poultry buildings 
of all grades, styles and classes; coops, locations, 
etc. 125 pages. Illustrated.............+++ $0.50 
Poultry Diseases 
By BE. J. WORTLEY (New Books 
requirements, specific diseases 7 


Hygienic 
treatment 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them 
By HERBERT MYRICK 


And Essays from Practical Growers. History, 
breeders, successful management, etc........ $1.00 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
Send for our new and elaborately ‘llustrated 
catalog. 136 pages, 6x9 inches, containing deserip- 
tions of the above and also 500 of the most 


practical and modern books on farming and allied 
. the study of will enable the reader 

to successfully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself, This will be sent for 
the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
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$/650 
1950 
. 2175 
. 2925 
. 3025 


Phaeton, 7-passenger . 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . 
Touring Sedan . : 
Limousine . — 
Limousine Landaulet . 
Town Car. . . . . 2925 
Town Car Landaulet . . 3025 


(All prices f. 0. 6. Detroit) 
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It Proved Itself 
The Greatest Car That’s Built 


Men ask why we race the Super-Six. Why we win so 
many records in hill-climbs and endurance. They say they 
don’t want races, and don’t care for super-power. 

Of course you don’t. But you want to know which car 
excels when you buy a carto keep. And the only way to 
compare cars is through maximum performance, 

The Super-Six is a light Six. In size and looks there are 
many Sixes like it. 

But a Hudson invention—patented—added 80 per cent to 
this motor’s efficiency. On that account, the Super-Six has 
won all the worth-while records. In a hundred tests it has 
out-performed all types of rival motors. So today it stands 
unquestioned as the greatest motor built. 

It holds the speed records for stock cars. It holds the chief 
endurance records. It won the world’s greatest hill-climb. 


It did that because friction is almost ended in the Super- 
Six. Friction is what limits performance. It wastes the 
power, and wears the motor parts. 


By minimizing friction the Super-Six invention has almost 
doubled endurance. And that is what you want in a car. 


In Hudsons Only 
The Super-Six motor is found in Hudsons only. It has 
made the Hudson the largest-selling fine car in the world. 


The Hudson Super-Six comes in body styles which mark 
the very pinnacle of luxury. It comes this year with a new 
gasoline saver. With a patent carburetor, self-adjusting to 


every engine speed. 


The Hudson Super-Six now stands supreme. It probably 
always will. Prove these facts before you buy, else you 


will have regrets. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 












































